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...A TRIBUTE 
FROM FLEET STREET 





left the ‘Times’ to join a 

contemporary in Fleet 
Street. At that time our depart- 
mental staff consisted of four men 
of wide and varied experience ; 
all over forty years of age—all 
seasoned smokers—smoking all 
day long and often all night too. 
We can’t commence work until 
there is a ‘fog,’ and don’t really 
settle down until the atmosphere 
thickens... 


A BOUT uine years ago I 


“*_.. A few days after my arrival 
they discovered a different and 
more soothing aroma from my 
pipe, and after my pouch had 
gone the round several times they 
decided that Barneys was first 
class... From that time to the 
present day, barring cigars, none 
of them has smoked anything else. 


“°_ . . Since those early days our 
department has expanded. There 
are now eleven of us. Each one 
on arrival has been converted to 
Barneys, with two exceptions. 
They smoke cigarettes. 


“You will obviously be wonder- 
wg what all this is leading up to. 





3 


It is the outcome of reading your 
advertisement in the ‘ Listener,’ 


where it is stated that the 
World’s best Tobaccos can be 
counted on the fingers of one 
hand. You rightfully claim 
Barneys a place in that honoured 
category.” 


What can we add to this remark- 
able tribute to Barneys except 
to express our thanks to the 
sender? There is surely no 
pipe-smoker who, after reading 
this letter, will not want to try 
Barneys; there must be some- 
thing unusually good about a 
Tobacco if men can write about 
it in terms like this. Well, we 
promise you will find Barneys 
very good indeed . . . alrhost as 
good as some of its most en- 
thusiastic smokers say it is! 


Three strengths: Barneys 
(medium), Parsons Pleasure 
(mild), Punchbowle (full 
strength). In ‘ EVERFRESH” 
Tins, 1-0oz. 1/2d. ‘*READY- 
Fitts”: Cartons of 12, 1/2d. 





BARNEYS 


TOBACCO 





ov 


(246) Made by John Sinclair 


the Barneys tradition. 


will find them to be very good. 


Barneys Ideal Cigarettes are a high-class Virginia, in 


The smoker of keen appreciation 
10 for 6d., 20 for 1/-. 


Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne @ 
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Write for Booklet 
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a of : Cruising i 


In 1889 the GARONNE sailed 
on the first Orient Line Cruise 
In 1939 there will be 
seventeen Cruises 
11 Cruises by 
ORCADES & ORION 
carrying Ist class only 
6 Cruises by ORFORD 


ORIENT LINE 
BRUISES 


Please write or call or telephone for priced plans and particulars. Managers: 
Anderson, Green & Co., Ltd.. 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.€.3. West End 
Offices: 14 Cockspur Street, S.W.1, and No. 1 Australia House, Strand, 


W.C.2. Telephones: MAN 3456 WHI 6981 TEM 2258 or Principal Agents 
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THE TRAGEDY OF SPAIN 


ARCELONA is not known to have fallen at the 
moment these words are being written, but it 
appears impossible that any prolonged resistance can be 
maintained. With the capture of the city by General 
Franco and his Italian and German allies the main phase 
of the war, if not the war itself, must be held to have 
ended. The conflict has now lasted for two years and 
ahalf. For Spain it has involved the double ordeal of 
a bitter civil war and of extensive foreign invasion.“ For 
this country and France it has involved decisions far- 
reaching and possibly disastrous in their effects, based 
ona choice not between a safe course and a dangerous 
but between two almost equally dangerous. The case 
for non-intervention when the Spanish conflict broke 
out was overwhelming ; for France, which urged it from 
the first, it was imperative, for the division of opinion in 
that country in 1936 was such that intervention on one 
side in Spain would have meant civil war at home. But 
the whole situation was changed when certain States, 
notably Germany and Italy and to a much smaller 
extent Russia, violated their non-intervention pledges 
and took an active, and in the case of the first two a 
decisive, part in the Spanish War. The results of the 
Anglo-French policy so far are two-fold: a general war 
has been avoided, and the Spanish Government has 
been defeated. 

The words “ so far” are an essential qualification, for 
the harvest of the Spanish conflict has not begun to be 
reaped. Over what is past controversy will rage in- 
definitely. Whether sharp action by Britain and France 
in reply to the intervention by the dictatorships would 
have checked the intervention—as the effects of the Nyon 
Conference might seem to suggest—or precipitated the 


general conflict which it was the supreme purpose of the 
non-intervention policy to avert no man can determine. 
But on one point there must be general agreement. 
When non-intervention had been decided on, in accord- 
ance with Mr. Eden’s sound doctrine that the Spanish 
peoples must be allowed to settle their own destiny by 
themselves, and maintained even when Germany and 
Italy had refused to allow them to settle it by themselves, 
abandonment of that policy in the interests of the Spanish 
Government in this last week would have done the 
minimum of good and the maximum of harm. It could 
not have saved Barcelona and it would have involved 
the gravest risk of that extension of the conflict which 
the non-intervention policy was designed to avert. 
Governments which for two years had maintained the 
policy as the lesser of two evils could have no ground 
for abandoning it at the eleventh hour. 

Even with the fall of Barcelona, the Spanish 
War is not over. Madrid is still in the hands of the 
Government and resistance in and to the south of the 
capital may still be prolonged for months. If it is 
the critical situation which the end of the war can hardly 
fail to create in Western Europe may be postponed. 
Signor Mussolini has undertaken to withdraw all his 
forces from Spanish territory “at the end of the war,” 
but he will accept no one else’s verdict on what the end 
of the war means. Before Italy thinks of withdrawing 
her troops, she will unquestionably present a list of 
demands to France. It will then be seen whether they 
are such as can be discussed with some hope of agree- 
ment, or whether Signor Mussolini is openly challenging 
France to war. If that conflict broke out, it is incon- 
ceivable that it could, like the Spanish, be localised. 
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R. SCHACHT’S removal from Presidency of the 
Reichsbank has produced a rich crop of rumours within 
and without Germany; the real question it raises is whether 
Germany can continue to rearm at the present rate without a 
fnancial collapse. Dr. Schacht’s thesis is that, since produc- 
tion has reached full capacity, any further creation of credit 
means inflation. But credit is necessary if Germany’s dimin- 
ishing export trade is to be maintained at a level sufficient to 
pay for the raw materials industry requires. Dr. Schacht’s 
remedy was to introduce economies by reducing expendi- 
ture on arms, and dismissing party officials and to increase 
taxation. It is not surprising that Herr Hitler should reject 
such proposals and allow Dr. Schacht at length to resign. 
His successor, Herr Funk, will continue to use Dr. Schacht’s 
methods when their creator believes their usefulness has 
been exhausted. Thus a large credit fund will be placed 
at the disposal of German industry, presumably to subsidise 
exports ; and rearmament will continue at its present or an 
even higher level. In Germany pessimistic conclusions are 
drawn from Dr. Schacht’s resignation ; they remember that 
he overcame the post-War inflation and that the last time 
he resigned from the Reichsbank it foretold the end of the 
ruling régime. Outside Germany, the impression is that the 
Nazi State is organising itself, whatever the risk, for a 
final effort to achieve its extravagant aims, and that with 
social and economic disintegration beginning to be manifest 
it cannot afford to wait long. 


* * * « 


Herr von Ribbentrop in Warsaw 


Germany prosecutes with increasing energy the task of re- 
organising Eastern and Central Europe. The final form of 
her policy is not yet clear. At the present moment her 
energies appear to be directed to neutralising neighbour 
States, which in the event of war would be both a source of 
supply and a protection to her eastern frontier; and her 
undisguised hopes of creating an independent Greater 
Ukraine make her neighbours the more willing to accept 
this réle if it will divert her expansion westwards. The 
results of Herr von Ribbentrop’s visit to Warsaw are not yet 
knowa ; it appears, however, that his object will be to per- 
suade Colonel Beck that by co-operation with Germany he 
can avoid the danger of the threat to the Ukraine, which, if 
realised, must either drive Poland into the arms of the Soviet 
Union or force her to acquiesce in her own dismemberment. 
Colonel Beck has stated this week that the object of his 
policy is still to maintain Poland’s precarious equilibrium 
between Germany and the Soviet Union. This object can 
be achieved only if Germany is willing for the moment to 
surrender her dreams of expansion eastwards. The reports 
of the opening stages of the conversations at Warsaw suggest 
that that policy is being adopted—which means that Herr 
Hitler’s Reichstag speech on Monday is likely to concern 
chiefly Britain and France. 


* * * x 


M. Chvalkovsky in Berlin 

Germany has rather less need to show tact towards 
Czecho-Slovakia than towards Poland. The Czechs have 
recognised and accepted the conditions created by the 
Munich agreement, and both in their internal and their ex- 
ternal policies have tried to conform with German desires. 
They are not yet, however, prepared for complete subser- 
vience, though any resistance to Germany is difficult if not 
M. Eeran, the Prime Minister, and M. Chval- 
kovsky, the Foreign Minister, have both been known in the 
past for their sympathy with Germany, and the new régime 
1a Czecho-Slovakia shows how far they are willing to go in 
introducing totalitarian ideas. Even this, however, is not 


san aia? 
mpossible. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK 


“the Arab National Defence Party, for representation, th 





enough ; and on his visit to Berlin M. Chvalkovsky yq 
warned by Herr von Ribbentrop of Germany’s dissatisfy. 
tion. The Press is still not sufficiently gleichgeschaltet fy 
German tastes, anti-semitism not sufficiently vigorous, ayj 
economic life not directed sufficiently to the profit of Ge. 
many. It is reported that Germany threatens to introdyy 
censorship of the Press, which has dared to criticise Her 
Kundt, the leader of the German minority. Czecho-Slovaki; 
is in some ways proving herself a less compliant neighboy 
than Poland ; certainly she cannot be depended on a;, 
source of strength to Germany in the event of war. 











* * * * 






Count Ciano in Belgrade 


Count Ciano’s visit to Belgrade has revealed a curio 
conflict between the political and the economic aims of th 
Axis. Politically the two Powers co-operate, economically 
they compete. The political aims of Count Ciano’s vist 
are reported to be to advance preparations for a no. 
aggression pact between Yugoslavia and Hungary and w 
secure an assurance of Yugoslavia’s neutrality in the event 
of a Mediterranean conflict. In this Italy advances Ger. 
many’s interests as well as her own; though her efforts tp 
improve relations between Hungary and Rumania are ni 
wholly in accordance with Germany’s aims. Economically 
however, Count Ciano’s chief objective was to recover som 
of the foreign trade which Italy has lost to Germany. h 
the first nine months of 1938 Italy took only 6.7 per cent 
as against 9.3 the year before, of Yugoslav export trade, 
corresponding German figures rising from 20.9 to 40 .6 per 
cent. Italy must copy German methods now and a larg 
credit has been granted to Yugoslavia, which will be used 
to subsidise Italian trade. But though Italy may make spa 
modic efforts to resist Germany’s penetration of the Balkans, 
in the long run she must be content to take what her mor 
powerful partner is content to leave her. At present, it is 
not much. 


















* * * * 





Towards the Palestine Conference 





From the secret discussions that have been going on a 
Cairo in the past week between members of the different 
Arab delegations to the Palestine Conference in London, 
one conclusion, at any rate emerges—that the delegates 
will come to London and that the conference will tak 
place. But agreement regarding the delegations has not 
been reached, for in response to a reasonable request 
from the followers of Ragheb Bey Nashashibi, known 













Mufti of Jerusalem has approved the nomination of two 
delegates, one of whom is too ill to travel, while the other 
has actually seceded to the Mufti—a piece of sharp pre- 
tice hardly calculated to make for good feeling. Since the 
National Defence Party is hostile to armed rebellion and 
stands for co-operation with the Mandatory Power, it 
obviously desirable that it should be represented in London, 
and Mr. MacDonald will no doubt secure that in one way 
or another. In view of the general international situation 
it is of cardinal importance that a settlement in Palestine 
should be reached, and if need be, enforced. All existing 
proposals, including the abandoned partition plan, will pre 
sumably be before the conference, but it is essential that 
some term should be set to its deliberations and that the 
Government should have a fully-considered plan ready 
impose on both parties if the conference itself can reach 
no conclusions. The Arab demand for a total cessation of 
Jewish immigration is inadmissible, but Lord Samuel’s pro 
posal for a limitation of the Jewish population to 40 pe 
cent. of the whole might well form the basis of a reasonable 
compromise. 
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Ce — 
Japan and the U.S.A. 

The growing resentment in the United States at Japan’s 
commercial and military policies has found both official and 
unofficial expression during the last week. President Roose- 
yelt has now given his approval to the Bill, introduced into 
Congress on the advice of the Naval Board, recommending 
that the island of Guam, in the Western Pacific, should be 
equipped as an air and submarine base. If the proposal 
were carried out, Guam would provide a base for an attack 
on Japan both by sea and by air. President Roosevelt has, 
however, indicated that the Bill will be used as a diplomatic 
rather than a military weapon; that is, it will be used as a 
threat with which to induce Japan to come to an agreement 
with America on the issues between the two countries. The 
alarm and indignation expressed by Japan at the proposal 
make it possible that she will consent to enter into negotia- 
tions. The trend of American public opinion is shown 
also by the formation of the Committee for Non-Participa- 
tion in Japanese Aggression by the former Secretary of State, 
Mr. Henry Stimson. It aims at preventing the export of 
war material to Japan, and will help to strengthen the Presi- 
dent’s hand in applying America’s present policy of devis- 
ing ways and means of restricting the realisation of Japan’s 
ambitions in the Far East and the Pacific. The power of 
popular movements of this kind in the United States can 
be considerable. America’s unofficial boycott has already 
hit Japan severely. 

* * * * 





Sir Stafford Cripps’ Expulsion 


The National Executive of the Labour party on Wednes- 
day took the drastic and decisive step of expelling Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps from the party. When Parliament meets the 
Party Whip will be withdrawn from him and the Opposition 
front bench will lose its most effective Parliamentary debater. 
If Labour will be weakened in Parliament, it will be equally 
weakened in the country ; for the Executive’s decision will 
antagonise those inside and outside the party who sympathised 
with Sir Stafford’s heretical appeal to co-operate in creating a 
movement capable of providing an alternative Government. 
They will also be confirmed in their opinion that the Labour 
Executive, despite their brave assertions, neither hope nor 
desire to take power. The Labour mandarins now stand 
high and dry on a platform of pure Socialism, which there 
is not the smallest visible prospect of realising. But since 
this is so, Sir Stafford’s severance from the Party was 
inevitable. An executive, like a Cabinet, must be united in 
essentials. One or two resignations may follow the expul- 
sion, and Sir Stafford Cripps may secure considerable 
support in the country. His weakness is that the chief 
plank in his policy—the overthrow of the present Govern- 
ment—is not a policy at all, but a method. 


* x * * 


The Government and Cotton 


Although no official commitments were entered into on 
behalf of the Government, the cotton workers’ deputation 
which was received this week by the Prime Minister at the 
Board of Trade apparently came away convinced that Mr. 
Chamberlain had been sufficiently impressed by the 
urgency and soundness of their case, and that the Govern- 
ment really wants to help Lancashire. The deputation sub- 
mitted a memorandum which recapitulated the outstanding 
difficulties of the cotton industry: the drain of capital 
resources ; the loss in spindles and looms ; and the displace- 
Ment of operatives. The returns for last year show that 
Lancashire’s exports in the cotton textile industry had 
dropped by 80 per cent. and unemployment increased from 
3 per cent. to 20 per cent. since 1913. The cotton trade 
Tepresentatives feel that if other industries less vital to the 
country’s welfare can be assisted, then the cotton trade, proud 
and self-contained as it has tended to be in the past, is 





round the district are eminently desirable. 


entitled also to financial help, and occasion was taken to 
remind Mr. Chamberlain that the textile workers’ organisa- 
tions represent 250,000 workers—and votes. The memoran- 


’ dum which the deputation submitted pressed accordingly 


for practical remedies rather than “ kindly words and sym- 
pathetic phrases,” and rightly pointed out how greatly the 
cotton industry has contributed in the past to the national 
prosperity. The memorandum supported the Enabling Bill 
as a remedial measure which would assist the industry to 
face the future a little more confidently. The Government 
will of course await the result of the voting now nearly 
finished, on the revised proposals for that Bill. 
* x * * 


The Territorial Army 


It is satisfactory that the Committee on Territorial Army 
Finance and Organisation appointed last March by the 
Minister of War and presided over by Lord Strathcona 
should have found the administration by the County Asso- 
ciations so basically sound, even after the strain of the War 
and post-War years, that “in view of the civilian character 
of the Territorial Army no other form of administration is 
practicable.” Various desirable changes are indicated: 
closer touch with localities ; the appointment of local com- 
mittees with a representative on the Association where towns 
have over 25,000 inhabitants ; joint secretaries in some 
cases for purposes of economy and efficiency ; simpler regu- 
lations and more latitude for the Associations in order to 
reduce office work ; and care in avoiding unnecessarily large 
reserves since the annual grant is intended to be spent each 
year. The Report of the Committee has been adopted 
almost in its entirety by the Government, who have sanc- 
tioned an immediate increase of about £195,000 a year in 
the total income drawn by the Associations. With a more 
adequate supply of modern weapons, which it is acquiring 
by degrees, the Territorial Army should emerge from the 
difficult years of the immediate past well equipped and effi- 


ciently organised. 
* * * * 


Road Policy in the Lakes 


The problem of planning roads in the Lake District in a 
way that will achieve reasonable through-communication 
and yet preserve the district as a refuge in a mechanical age 
is one that concerns alike the confirmed pedestrian and the 
motorist who retains an appreciation of the unspoiled 
countryside. The Friends of the Lake District have put 
forward a constructive road policy for the Lake District 
which should attain this end. Good roads leading to and 
After that the 
main requirements are that two or three natural through- 
routes should be maintained but not increased ; all road 
widths in the area should be well below what is elsewhere 
normal ; certain dale-head roads and passes should remain 
primitive ; and some routes, scarcely passable, should be 
closed to motor traffic entirely. This is a sound and 
practical programme. Every reasonable traffic requirement 
can be met without ruining one of the finest parts of our 
heritage. 


* * x * 


The ‘* Granta’s ’’? Jubilee 


The Granta, the Cambridge undergraduate journal which 
attracts so many young journalists at the period when 
the pleasure of appearing in print is keenest and the burden 
of responsibility is lightest, is celebrating its fiftieth anniver- 
sary. Though many have become journalists and writers, 
not all who sharpened their wits in university journalism 
have remained faithful to the pen. Most of its past editors 
have attained eminence in later life, whether in politics, the 
church, the law, the services, and particularly, as is natural, 
in literature and journalism. It is a notable jubilee, and its 
past contributors and readers of many generations wi!l every- 
where wish it continued prosperity. 
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THE SHADOW OF CRISIS 


a: the past week the situation in Europe, bad enough 

already, has visibly deteriorated ; nothing is gained 
by disguising that. The dismissal of Dr. Schacht may 
be variously explained—its immediate cause, no doubt, 
was his hostility to economic expedients which passed 
the limit of what he believed the economic structure of 
Germany could stand—but the broad truth regarding it 
is that it removes from Herr Hitler’s immediate coun- 
sellors (even though the ex-President of the Reichsbank 
is still a member of the Cabinet) one of the few relatively 
moderate men remaining in high places in Germany. 
More, indeed, might be said than that; for it would be 
hard to find anyone now in Herr Hitler’s entourage to 
whom the term moderate could be rightly applied. 
Field-Marshal von Blomberg and General von Fritsch 
have gone from the Army; foreign affairs are in the 
hands not of Baron von Neurath, but of Herr von Rib- 
bentrop, and despite various rumours current recently 
Dr. Goebbels has returned to his desk, and made it his 
first task to direct a virulent stream of laboured sarcasm 
at the United States. Seekers after representatives of 
moderation in the Germany of 1939 are reduced to 
deriving what satisfaction they may from the contem- 
plation of Field-Marshal Goering—a fact sufficiently 
indicative of the position the extremists have attained. 

These are sinister omens, and the new decrees bring- 
ing every German between 17 and 45 under a semi- 
military régime are of the same tenor. When they are 
combined with such speeches as that delivered by Signor 
Mussolini, to an audience of farmers in Rome, on 
Saturday, and such attacks on France as were published 
the same day in the semi-official Relazione Internationale, 
with the new freedom claimed by Germany under the 
Naval Treaty to build submarines up to the British level, 
and with the announcement of a still more imposing pro- 
gramme of submarine construction by Italy, the immi- 
nence of a new display of power-politics by the two 
Axis-Powers must be reckoned among the certainties. 
The process, indeed, began at Munich, and it has never 
ceased or slackened since. Its objectives are only partly 
clear, for Herr Hitler enjoys the immense advantage of 
being able to achieve his immediate ends systematically 
without, so far, revealing his final aim. The result of 
Munich is not yet completely realised in this country, 
though a glance at a map of Europe should make it plain 
enough. Since the absorption of Austria the Axis- 
Powers have divided the continent in two from the 
Baltic to Sicily ; every communication from east to west 
or west to east must pass through their territory. And 
since the elimination of Czecho-Slovakia as an effective 
force Russia loses an advanced base and Germany gains 
an advanced bastion. 

This would matter less, though it would still matter 
greatly, if undisputed command of the sea gave Britain 
and France the assurance of being able to reach South- 
Eastern Europe by way of the Mediterranean if overland 
communications were cut. That assurance no longer 
exists. Whether the air-forces and submarines of the 
two Axis-Powers, based on such strategic vantage- 
points as the Spanish coast, Majorca, Libya, Pantelleria 
and the Italian mainland, could bar communication 
through what it pleases Italy to call Mare Nostrum 
depends on a number of factors whose value and 
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validity have not yet been tested. But that the pog, 
bility is there is undeniable. If anyone in this coy 
is blind to the strategic advantages this situation confey 
on the Axis-Powers, that infirmity is shared by » 
statesman of intelligence in Europe east of the Ay 
line. One by one the countries in that section of th 
continent are bowing before the recognition of Germy 
strength without waiting for the strength to be exertej 
Hungary has joined the Anti-Comintern Pact and ; 
now being taken to task because she so far conseryy 
some relics of political freedom as to permit th 
existence of an opposition party. The same charge 
levelled against Czecho-Slovakia—with what justice q 
article on another page of this issue indicates. And thi 
week in Warsaw Germany’s diplomatic power is beiy 
put to a more exacting test. The results of Herr ym 
Ribbentrop’s conversations with Colonel Beck a 
not yet known, though their purpose is. Her 
Hitler has far-reaching aims in Eastern Europe, and ains 
of as yet unrevealed scope in conjunction with Italy, ip 
the West. If Poland, in spite of her alliance wit 
France, can be prevailed on by bribe or menace t 
remain acquiescent while Italy, with German suppor, 
forces her demands on France, then the West will be th 
theatre of diplomatic—and perhaps military—activity in 
the immediate future. If not, talk of the eastward 
drive and the Greater Ukrainian movement may & 
revived. 

What is to be the answer of the Western Powers 
this methodical mobilisation or subjugation of haf 
Europe? Can they do nothing but expedite armamen 
construction and air raid precautions and wait to bk 
shot at? Rearmament and A.R.P. are essential, bu 
there are other fields in which initiative may still bk 
fruitful. In two capitals in particular, Moscow and 
Ankara, diplomatic activity with a purpose is very much 
to be desired, and they happen to be capitals in which 
newly-appointed British Ambassadors have just arrived. 
After the rude shock the balance of power in Europ 
has suffered since Munich every conceivable effort 
should be exerted to maintain and consolidate re 
lations with Russia. No one knows what Russia’s red 
potentialities are, but there is little convincing evidence 
to support the belief that political purges have mat: 
her army or her air-force valueless. As regards the 
latter at any rate the evidence is all to the contrary 
The regime existing in Russia is utterly alien to our om 
political ideas, but that is Russia’s concern, not outs 
What matters to us is whether in the event of a trial of 
strength in Europe, Russia—which has access to the 
Mediterranean—would be found in the same camp % 
ourselves or in the other or in neither. That will obviously 
depend largely on what our relations with Russia at 
before the test comes. It would be reassuring if ther 
were more signs of a realisation of this in Whitehall 
Prejudice against Russia may be intelligible, but indu- 
gence in it is a dangerously expensive luxury at a juncturt 
like the present. 

Against Turkey no similar prejudice exists; vet) 
much the reverse. The country occupies a strategit 
position of the highest importance in South-East Europ 
and exercises great influence over the Balkan League. 
Friendship with Turkey should be one of our mos 
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rgluable assets, and the new Ambassador in Ankara, Sir 
ughe Knatchbull-Hugessen, can be counted on to do 
verything to cement it; so, it may be confidently pre- 
hited, can Dr. Tewfik Riistii Aras, the former Foreign 
‘sister of Turkey, who is now on his way to take up 
his post as Turkish Ambassador in London. If friend- 
hip with Turkey and Egypt can be consolidated, some 


e Poss. 
County 
Confer, 


bya lution reached that will end the unrest in Palestine, 
ne Ati nd a serious effort made to remove the quite genuine 
ae rievances of the Greeks of Cyprus—a most important 
exerted, 
a THE CALL TO 
nit th : ; 
harge jy N his foreword to the National Service handbook, 
tice a Sir John Anderson has emphasised that the 
nd thgaGovernment’s call to the nation “is to peace and not to 
$ being fa .” The same emphasis marked the Prime Minister’s 
tt ya meppeal to the nation on Monday. The men and women 
ck apfmof this country are not being asked to arm themselves 
Herfafor attack. But they are being asked to arm them- 
id aims selves against attack ; and their preparations can be 
taly, in gacalled pacific only in the sense that by being well pre- 
e wihgepared they make it less likely that an attack will be 
‘ace ty (emade. In this sense it is fair to say that the 
1ppor, strengthening of our defences is a contribution to peace ; 
be thegabut this is only another way of saying that the threat 
vity infmto peace Is So great that only an intense effort by the 
stwar entire nation may be sufficient to prevent war. What 
ray bepethe German Press calls the “quiet and fatherly” 
manner of Mr. Chamberlain’s appeal should conceal 
vers pero no one that the danger is great, and perhaps 
£ haf femmediate. The inadequacy of the preparations that 
amen have been made as yet, the certainty that in the near 


















future they will be improved, mean that the present 
moment is perhaps the most dangerous this country will 
have to face. Only a complete and enthusiastic 
response to the appeal that has been made may avert 
this danger; and the need is the greater because of the 
lethargy and indifference which have been shown in 
the past. 

Since the present plan depends on the voluntary 


to be 
1, but 
till be 
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much 
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rrived, 
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PS principle, the responsibility is on the individual citizen’s 
effort ; ; ; : 
cn shoulders. He is presented with a list of the services 


which are necessary, and he himself must choose whether 
he will volunteer, and for which service. The Prime 
Minister has said that the crux of this appeal is whether 
democracy can survive the test with which it is faced. 
There is truth, of course, in that. But the voluntary 
principle has been adopted equally because, in Sir John 
Anderson’s view, it will function more efficiently than 
compulsion and will provide all the volunteers that are 
required. There are many, no less democratic, who 
believe the Lord Privy Seal is mistaken, and it is certain 
that if the voluntary principle breaks down compulsion 
will and must be adopted. There is no reason why, in 
an emergency, compulsion should not be adopted by a 
democracy. But a compulsory system is so wide in 
its application that much sifting is involved, and sifting 
takes time. There is every reason to believe that men 
and women who are both willing and competent will 
come forward in sufficient numbers without delay. 
They are needed, not a month hence, but now. 

An immediate and wholehearted response is the more 
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necessary because the appeal is only directed to a limited 
A half of Britain’s; man- 


matter in view of the geographical situation of the island 
—anxiety regarding our position in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean will be largely allayed. But none of these things 
will happen of themselves; considered and purposeful 
diplomatic initiative is needed. Of such initiative there 
is so far little outward sign. That may be all to the 
good so long as opportunities are not being let slip, 
but it is very necessary to be assured that they are not. 
Negligence in the diplomatic field is as culpable as 
neglect of A.R.P. at home. 


SELF-DEFENCE 


power—some 6,000,000 or 7,000,000—is included in the 
Government’s scheme of reserved occupations; the 
responsibility of the rest of the population is by so much 
the greater. Some of them can offer no greater service 
than to facilitate in every way in their power the 
task of evacuating them from dangerous zones. For 
the rest, the National Service handbook enumerates 
some ten services for which volunteers are wanted. 
They include the armed forces, the police, and other 
civilian services; but the success of the plan will be 
judged first and foremost by whether it provides a suffi- 
cient number of suitable recruits for the services which 
come under the heading of A.R.P. Last September 
the nation realised with alarm that, though apparently 
on the eve of war, it was in no condition to defend itself 
against the greatest danger which threatened—the 
danger of a knock-out blow from the air. Unless this 
fatal gap in our defences is remedied, the present plan 
will prove to be a more than useless failure; for the 
time lost in proving its inadequacy can never be 
recovered. And. so far as A.R.P. is concerned, the 
Government’s plans may suffer because of one impor- 
tant omission. An adequate system of A.R.P. would 
involve constructional works that can hardly be left to 
volunteers who are also engaged in other occupations. 
Among the 1,800,000 unemployed of this country is 
the material for a trained labour corps able to discharge 
this task and to provide a skilled industrial reserve. So 
far no provision has been made for creating such a 
corps, while nearly 2,000,000 men are compelled to 
waste in idleness. This valuable labour reserve should 
immediately be enrolled in the service of the nation ; 
and it is encouraging that in this week’s rally at the 
Albert Hall, Sir John Anderson indicated that the 
Government does not intend it should be permanently 
wasted. : 

The Government has made an appeal to the country ; 
but the nature of the response to that appeal depends 
not merely on the willingness of the man in the street to 
sacrifice his energies and leisure in the service of the 
nation. It depends also on the vigour and energy with 
which the Government performs its own tasks. The 
gap in our defences that was revealed during the last 
crisis was not due to any failing in the men and women 
of this country. It was due to lack of material, to lack 
of foresight, of organisation, on the part of their leaders. 
And unless these deficiencies are corrected, even the 
greatest self-sacrifice on the part of the nation will 
prove useless. No number of A.R.P. workers, though 
trained and willing to serve, will protect Britain from air 


- attack if aeroplanes and anti-aircraft guns are lacking, 


or if guns are delivered in a condition in which they can- 
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not be used, or if shelters and refuges are not provided. 
If national service has any meaning, it means the active 
co-operation of both the governors and the governed in 
the defence of their country; it means that both dis- 
charge their responsibilities, and thereby create a basis 
for mutual trust and confidence. If either party to this 
compact fails, the work of the other is wasted. It is 
useless for the Government to create weapons if there is 
no one to use them; it is equally useless for men and 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


“ HE National Book Association (President: Earl Baldwin 
of Bewdley) was founded in 1937 to give its mem- 
bers important new books that have a sound, moderate and 
non-revolutionary aspect of the day affecting their daily life 
and welfare ...N.B. The next choice is Hitler’s Mein 
Kampf.” National Book Association advertisement. 

This is both interesting and important ; interesting because, 
while it is perfectly open to those who will to regard Mein 
Kampf as (to follow the rather odd phrasing of the advertise- 
ment) “having a sound, moderate and non-revolutionary 
aspect,” it seems rather a strain on language to describe the 
volume (which first appeared in German in 1925) as new; 
important because it raises the question whether we are to be 
given for the first time an English translation of Mein Kampf 
in full, or simply a reprint of the selectively abbreviated ver- 
sion (280 pages in the English edition, 780 in the German) 
which was allowed—as a complete version is not—to be 
published in this country some years ago. If the former 
it will be an event of capital importance; if the latter it 
will be a misfortune of almost equal magnitude; there 
could be no greater disservice at this critical moment than 
to give fresh publicity to an expurgated version of Mein 
Kampj dealing only with those aspects of Herr Hitler’s 
policy which he desires to put before Englishmen and omit- 
ting everything that would repel and alarm them, e.g., the 
declaration that the “deadly enemy” is France. 

* * * * 


The reminder by the Board of Education that school 
attendance is as much required of refugee children as of 
any others is no doubt right and timely, but it is obvious 
that children of ten or twelve speaking no English can get 
singularly little benefit from an ordinary elementary school. 
In Surrey the problem is being solved in a better way, 
thanks to a good deal of local generosity. A house has 
been taken near Albury, where a small boarding-school for 
Sudeten German boys up to: about fourteen has been 
started this week. There are only eight boys to begin 
with, and a staff of four—two German and one English 
masters and one English mistress—all fully qualified, the 
Germans being themselves refugees. Teaching is partly 
in German, partly in English, and some local Boy Scouts 
are helping with games and physical exercises. A similar 
school for older Sudeten German boys is being opened in 
London. 

* x * * 

The fact that that sinister body the Gestapo—the Ger- 
man Secret Police—should be active in this country is 
distinctly unpleasant, but since its emissaries are, in all 
the cases I have heard of, doing nothing illegal, our own 
authorities can hardly take any steps in the matter—though 
no doubt they are keeping their eyes open. The Gestapo 
seem mainly interested in transferred money. One method 
said to have been employed till recently was ingenious. If 
a German citizen still in Germany was suspected of having 
an account with a London bank, a Gestapo agent would 
go to the bank and pay in £5 to Herr So-and-so’s account. 
If the deposit was accepted, that was proof that the account 
existed. Now, I believe, the banks require an authorisation 
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women to volunteer for service, if they are not given 4) 
weapons with which to defend themselves, 
Chamberlain has described the plan of National Sen 
as a test for the men and women of this country, anj; 
is a test; but not for them alone, it is a test equ 
for their leaders. A nation called upon to serve 
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demand that its efforts are not wasted or thwarted aii reflect | 
expect of its leaders efforts and results that supp satisfac 
anything that has so far been achieved. circums 
coupled 
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from the depositor. Ordinary inquiries of refugees gm may be 
fully safeguarded by a prefatory “ You are not compel lation ¢ 
to give this information, but it will be much better for ym more ! 
if you do.” That, with the terror associated with yg metely 
name of the Gestapo even here, is often enough to elgfim next 3 
a disclosure that will land some unfortunate still in Germam If th 
in a concentration camp. ‘Ban opt 
’ * * * * due in 
Strindberg’s “‘ Miss Julie ” is described as the “ meat-digfm any 
in the triple bill that opened at the Westminster Theyggm within 
on Monday, the “cocktail” being a valueless trifle pjg structu 
Schnitzler, and the savoury Barrie’s “The Will,” whigfim ments 
should be, and now will be, very much better known than fq followe 
is. But while Strindberg may be meat he is not meat for djgy alterna! 
palates, and the psychology of “ Miss Julie ”—in whidgm the st) 
the footman, engaged to the cook, becomes his master teputat 
daughter’s lover—if subtle, is also sometimes strained. at least 
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present performance provides a triumph for Ruth Lody 
whose interpretation of a supremely difficult part was beyon! 
criticism—except perhaps when the author once or twig 
imposes a too sudden transition from black despair to tragi 
declamation. Here is a young actress of whom much mm 
will certainly be heard. Her father, Mr. Thomas Lodge, ws 
ull a year or so ago one of the three British members of tk 
Governing Commission of Newfoundland. 
* * * * 






































I am glad to see Mr. Duff Cooper, who was once in ti 
Foreign Office himself, writing (in the Evening Standai 
on the shortcomings of British diplomacy. It is a delicat 
subject, for it is impossible to write convincingly withod 
quoting actual examples ; and it is a case in which generd: 
sations would manifestly be unfair. Many of our Ambasw 
dors and Ministers in Europe and elsewhere are doing mo 
admirable work, others are adequate and undistinguishe 
and there are some capitals in which the British Ministi 
is either doing definite harm or missing opportunity aftt 
opportunity of doing good. This is essentially not a cs 
in which appointments can be allowed to go by seniority. 
* * * * 

I see that an Alderman of Nottingham has declined 
an invitation to a luncheon given by the Lord Mayor @ 
the ground that he understood no wine was to be servel 
This is an admirable precedent. I am all in favour'd 
guests being allowed to prescribe what they shall be givtt 
to eat and drink. “No caviare? Then I shall. certaial 
not come.” “No oysters? Then I shall certainly si 
away.” 

Nobody could call me a fussy man, he said, 


But I do like a little spot of something white or red. 
* * * * 


The Authentic Gospel 


“The impulse to self-preservation of oppressed peopls 
gives them the noblest justification for fighting with evel 


year ¢ 
conceivable weapon. Only recognition of this principle bois at; 
produced such outstanding historical examples of peoples yy. 


this earth fighting wars of liberation against internal cesses 
external slavery. Human rights supersede State rights @, .... 
Mein Kampf (1933 edition), p. 105. JANUS. 
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By A LATE RESIDENT IN GERMANY 


Achievements which, had they been so ardently desired by 
the German people as German propaganda claims, should 
have produced delirious enthusiasm and gratitude, were 
greeted in Germany with short-lived satisfaction or listless 
apathy. The rejoicing that followed Munich was due not 
to triumph in an expanding empire, but to relief at the 
preservation of peace. In the four or five days when it 
seemed that peace would not be preserved, a mood of sullen 
dejection and helpless indignation weighed upon the German 
people, a mood due in part to a just estimate of responsi- 
bilities and in part to an expectation of early defeat induced 
in the ignorant by too complete a disbelief of propaganda 
about German strength. But whatever its cause it was 
almost universal, the only exceptions being those numerous 
Germans who hope for a war as the only way of getting 
rid of a régime which they regard as more disastrous than 
any misfortunes war or defeat could bring. 


The Jewish persecution of the last months has had a 
profound effect on German opinion. Few Germans approve 
of it; very many are disgusted by it; but perhaps its most 
striking effect has been the creation of a general sense of 
insecurity. If such a fate can overtake the Jews, then it 
can overtake other classes or confessions as well. It may 
be that the persecution was in part a deliberate demon- 
stration of the party’s ruthlessness and of its readiness 
and capacity to act without mercy against its enemies. If so, 
the lesson has not been lost; but tempers have not been 
sweetened by learning it. And as those who feel insecure 
cannot remain apathetic, there has been a shift upwards 
along the scale of disapproval from apathy to indignation 
and hatred. 

The economic situation of Germany is only of interest, in 
a political analysis, from the point of view of its two Jimit- 


y 193 peety 272 1939 
SVEN ty 
s, THE NAZIS AND THE GERMANS 
1 CTVigl 
rY, andi 
t equi TOR a few days after the Munich Conference the German 
erve Press contrived, as in recent years it seldom has, to 
irted auf reflect faithfully the feelings of most Germans. Relief and 
t suri satisfaction, and a scarcely concealed astonishment that 
circumstances had so developed as to justify them, were 
coupled with glowing visions of a future in which the spirit 
of Munich would speedily produce reunion all round, and 
in which innumerable hatchets, perhaps even other and 
more dangerous weapons, would be buried. Hitler’s speech 
at Saarbriicken put an end to this optimism, and now it 
ugees aim may be said that, in Germany as in other countries, specu- 
compel lation concerns itself no longer with the question whether 
t for yg more foreign adventures must be expected or not, but 
with ty metely with the question when, and in what direction, the 
1 to ekg next adventure will begin. 
Germafm If this sorry shift of expectation is justified—and only 
Ban optimist, or a Cabinet Minister, could deny it—it is 
due in the first instance to the inherent impossibility of 
eat-die any development in the direction of lasting moderation 
+ Theme within the Nazi system, having regard to its ideology, 
trifle ge structure, traditional aims and methods, to the tempera- 
.” whim ments of its leaders and to the expectations of their 
7 than iat followers. The Nazi leaders have in the last analysis no 
sat for mm alternative, even if they had the wish, but to proceed in 
in whdf the style which has brought them so much success and 
mastei{m teputation. They have chosen a path by which, for them 
ed, Tegmat least, there can be no return; and if it is to lead to the 
h Lode contentment and prosperity of the German people, there 
1s beyouli is a long way yet to go. A torch once lit must burn itself 
or twig Ut, or be put out: it cannot turn into an olive branch. 
to tragiggg And those who hoped, if any did, that they could quench 
ich moe the Nazi flame by kindness, have had their fingers burned. 
sdge, wage But even if lasting reform of the offender is not to be 
rs of tem hoped for, there is still some reason to be surprised at this 


almost instantaneous recidivism. Why are forebodings of 
disaster expressed now not in terms of years, but of months 
or even weeks? First of all, because the German Govern- 
ment believe that the Munich settlement has given them 
a great strategic advantage in Europe, which must be 
exploited while it is at its maximum. Secondly, because 
the economic situation of Germany is so unsatisfactory as 
to call for desperate remedies. Thirdly, because of the 
temper of the German people It is with this third incen- 
tive to speedy action that I shall concern myself here. 
For though nothing annoys the Nazi Government more 
than any suggestion in the foreign Press that the German 
people do not stand solidly behind their leaders, the time 
has come when the important fact that they do not should 
be clearly recognised, together with such conclusions as 
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declinelfe™2Y legitimately be drawn from that fact. 
layor « One of the reasons why Germany may soon embark on 
. servelfe? fresh foreign adventure is not that there are too many 


Nazis in that country, but that there are not enough. A 
foreigner who spends any length of time in Germany will 
find himself wondering, with some astonishment, where the 
Nazis are to be found. Unless he talks to officials or active 
members of the party formations—and even their obser- 
vations may sometimes impress him as being the product 
of prudence and discipline rather than of conviction—he 
will in general find that reactions to the pressure which 
the system exercises on the life of every individual range 
from a cynical apathy, through irritation and indignation, to 
hatred. The enthusiasm which was to be met with a 
year or two ago is rare today; and justification, where it 
IS attempted, is half-hearted and apologetic. 

The last year has brought to Germany diplomatic suc- 
esses without parallel in modern history, together with 
R steady deterioration in public confidence and morale. 
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ing factors, the military and the psychological. With the 
former this article is not concerned; but the difficulties of 
German economy have the most important effect on public 
feeling. There is a severe shortage of eggs and fats; meat 
is poor in quality and sometimes scarce; flour is very 
inferior ; coffee has recently been rationed, and fuel is short. 
Prices are under control, but cheapness cannot compensate 
for absolute scarcity. Hours of work tend to grow longer, 
wages are rigid and low. Farmers suffer from a scarcity of 
labour and unremunerative fixed prices; everybody suffers 
from excessive bureaucratic control. Complaints are general 
and surprisingly loud; in every sphere and on every sub- 
ject reticence in the expression of discontent seems to be 
diminishing. Discontent and the expectation of war have 
created an atmosphere of depression and anxiety which is 
said to be reacting adversely, in part at least owing to 
deliberate slowing down by the workers, on the level of 
industrial production. There is thus in Germany to-day, 
among members of every class, discontent and apprehen- 
sion which are becoming more widespread and more intense, 
and which the elimination of Dr. Schacht and Captain 
Wiedemann can have done nothing to allay. 


What follows from this situation? Before this is con- 
sidered, it is necessary to qualify the above appreciation to 
some extent. First, a foreigner’s impression of German 
opinion is likely to be influenced by the fact that the outlook 
and experience of most persons he meets differ 
from the average. Second, Berlin and other large cities 
have a more hectic atmosphere than the rest of Germany; 
but if their opinions are eccentric, so is their influence 
disproportionate. Third, although perhaps there are not 
enough Nazis, there are still plenty; and there is little to 
suggest that Nazi education is failing to produce the 
obedient automatons at which it aims; most openly dis- 
contented Germans are over twenty-five. Fourth, the 
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great domestic achievement of abolished unemployment is 
not forgotten, and compensates for much. Fifth, Germans 
take a relative view of individual rights, and are ready 
to condone much persecution and injustice if they are 
convinced of the goodness of the persecutor’s aim. Subject, 
however, to these qualifications, the general picture given 
above is substantially true; and it is also unfortunately 
true that these conditions of opinion can have, in peace- 
time, no effect whatever on Nazi policy, save to hasten its 
progress towards new extremes. Organised opposition is 
impossible, and scarcely exists. Individual martyrdoms are 
useless, and dangerous to more than the martyr. 

What would be the effect of these conditions in war- 
time? It would be stupid to be dogmatic on so difficult 
a question, for German patience and patriotism are great 
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and elastic, and it must be admitted that the Nazis a 
adept in the handling and calculation of opinion, Thy 
are under no illusions as to the state of feeling, dp 4, 
expect solid public support for a war policy, and bar 
efficient means for dealing with resistance on the 
front. Moreover, it takes more than surreptitious host 
opinion, however widespread, to handicap the -actiog 
an air force. But it may be doubted whether the pg, 
has not been passed at which war would consolidate opinig 
behind the Government. The reaction of Germans to 
and its effect, will vary with circumstances; but jt ca 
be stated with some confidence that the consequences ¢ 
the intense reluctance of the German people to embat q 
any war in which they have reason to suppose that 
will meet with powerful opposition would be serious, 


IMPERIAL DEFENG 


By GENERAL SIR JOHN BURNETT-STUART 


[This is the fourth of a series of six articles on the problems that face the constituent parts of the British 
Commonwealth today. In next week’s Spectator Mr. Ernest Bevin will write on “A Commonwealth 
Assembly ”| 


N a great commonwealth which has no aggressive designs 
and no military aim except its own internal and external 
security, and in which all service in the Defence Forces in 
normal times is by voluntary enlistment, there should at 
least be a general understanding of the principles on which 
those forces are to be used. Is the British soldier still to 
believe that his “frontier is on the Rhine”? and are the 
Dominion soldiers still to believe that it will probably be 
their lot to join him there? It would be both comforting 
and useful to learn that the Great War mentality which has 
survived so long in our high military circles is at last yielding 
to the insistence of British vital security needs and of British 
present-day conditions. 

Two great principles underlie modern British Imperial 
Defence needs. The first is command of the sea—or at 
least, security on the seas. This is not so much a principle 
as a condition. All our Imperial Defence is built up behind 
the shield of sea power; our food and our trade are sea- 
borne; the Empire is linked up by sea communications; the 
Dominions and Colonies have sea frontiers; and last but not 
least, the sea still separates Great Britain from the Continent 
of Europe. 

The second principle is that in a war of the conscript 
masses of Eurepe the floor of the Continental arena is no 
place for us. We nay sail round it, fly over it, and perhaps 
undertake subsidiary operations on the outskirts; but the 
momient we enter it we lose our freedom of action and we 
forgo the protection which the narrow strip of sea between 
us and Europe affords. The massed land warfare of 
Europe is not our business, and not until our home front 
is secure and our situation at sea assured can we think of 
taking part in it—and then only if we have an army capable 
of making its entry effective—and not even then if we can 
by any means keep out of it. 

The dominating factor in Imperial Defence is the security 
of the United Kingdom. The Dominions—and India to an 
almost equal degree in defence matters—are Sovereign 
States, and there is no single authority which can lay down 
what form their contribution to Imperial Defence should 
take. But since the United Kingdom is the master-factor 
in Commonwealth security, and because of the close touch 
between the Staffs, it is inevitable that the provision made 
by the Dominions both for their local security and as a con- 
tribution to the common cause should be, if not conditioned, 
at least influenced by the Defence policy of the United King- 
dom and the provision made to meet it. What is Great 
Britain’s policy? 

The last war brought us two great experiences. The first 


experience was the realisation of what a vast and unlimixy 
liability the commitment of an army, however small at fiy, 
to a Continental theatre of war under modern conditioy 
must be. The second great experience was the rise of x 
power. 

These two experiences have profoundly altered our & 
fence problems and the nature of our provision to mg 
them. In pre-war days, when there were only two Servic 
the British Expeditionary Force was the only instruma 
available for prompt intervention on land outside our om 
borders, and on the Continent of Europe in defence of wha 
we then conceived to be, and still conceive to be, our strateg: 
interests on that Continent. We no longer have an am 
available for such immediate and effective intervention, sine 
we cannot afford to keep three Services at equal maxima t 
strength; their respective strengths must be strictly prope: 


tioned to our own vital security needs. An efficient Regula 


Army we must have; our frontiers, garrisons and bases har 
to be manned, internal security at home and in our over 
possessions has to be assured, and an organised Field For 
has to be maintained as an immediate central reserve. Wit 
these tasks our Regular Army is fully occupied; nor can tt 
Air Force relieve it of them. But for actual and immedi 
intervention on the Continent itself the Air Force is now 
instrument—though such use of it will necessarily depeal 
either on whether such distant action serves also the purpos 
of our Home Defence (as it usually will) or on how muchd 
it we can spare from the requirements of our Home Defeat. 

The effect of the rise of air-power on our defence problet 
is twofold. On the one hand Great Britain is now for t 
first time in her history liable to bombardment in a devastit 
ing form, and a great and expensive organisation has now W 
be built up, largely at the expense of the army, as partd 
her provision against air-attack; though we are still, as loy 
as we hold the narrow seas, immune from invasion. 

On the other hand, the development of air-power has pi 
into our hands, if our provision is adequate, an instrumel 
better suited to our needs than any we have ever li 


‘before. Air action is not a commitment in the sense tt 


land action is a commitment ; each air operation is caftid 
out from its own bases and is complete in itself. Air acti 
is immediate. Air action is selective; it can choose aff 
objective within its range, and can switch at the last momél 
from one objective to another. Air action is punitive a 
destructive; it is not acquisitive—though it can prevent & 
occupation of an area by an enemy if it has command 
the air over that area. And above all, air action is based @ 
machine-power and manufacturing power operated by! 
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small expert fighting personnel and not on the man power 
of masses. 

It is on the Royal Navy and the Royal Air Force that our 
Home Defence primarily depends, with behind them the 
static coastal and air raid defences of the country. The 
Regular Army’s immediate task is oversea defence. The 
Territorial Field Army is not capable of immediate action. If 
then we are to promise prompt co-operation with a Con- 
tinental ally it can only be in the form of naval or air action, 
and an ally who relies on our co-operation must adjust his 
own provision accordingly. It is no mean contribution that 

offer. 

"l this is a true appreciation of the position of the United 
Kingdom, what is the position of the Dominions? Obviously 
their first obligation is to make their own Home Defence 
secure. As this is done behind the shield of the Royal 
Navy’s world dispositions, and as the threat of serious direct 
attack is remote, it is no great task. An obvious extension 
lies in the development of their naval forces beyond their 
own Home Defence requirements so as to relieve the Royal 





















itish Navy of some of its responsibilities in distant seas. But if 

2alth the Dominions are prepared to co-operate whole-heartedly 
in Imperial Defence they can do much more than that. 

Re The impression gained at the British Commonwealth 

unlimi Relations Conference held at Sydney last September was 





that the Dominions still think of this further contribution in 
terms of marching men sent to a distant European theatre as 
in the last war. It would seem that the time has come for them 
to abandon that conception, or at least to relegate it to the 
background of their policy. Both the status of the Dominions 
and the requirements of modern Imperial Defence seem 
now to demand a more decentralised policy, each Dominion 
working outwards from the central point of its own Home 
Defence so as to cover a much larger region, and making 
that region its sphere of military study, of military rein- 















N an age when it may be necessary to defend democracy, 
it is not less necessary to define it. This definition 
must take the form of separating externals from essentials, 
and it must seek to show where democracy can part com- 
pany with its non-essential machinery and the abuses which 
cluster around that machinery. A Fascist would probably 
say that the whole conception of democracy is nothing but 
an external expression of a general culture, of which his 
own system is the truer expression. Democrats, if they are 
to resist such an argument, must be confident that democracy 
in its fundamentals does express some constant and necessary 
factor in the “ good life.” 

Much of the triteness with which the pronouncements of 
democratic leaders seem to abound arises from their 
attempts to compress democratic truths into a short space, 
while blandly ignoring the manifest sores upon the demo- 
cratic body. Democrats must be ready to meet their critics, 
freely confessing their faults, with some movement of reform 
already in train, and with a sure conviction that beneath all 

























has pi the excrescences there is a true democracy which can be 
trumeifm Separated from its external abuses. A mew radical move- 
ver tui Ment is a crying need for England today ; without it England 
nse tui seems likely to join Imperial Rome, which decayed because 
cardi it lost faith and lost self-confidence. 

r actitf  Piecemeal criticism of democracy must be all too easy a 
ose aif ame for a Fascist. In recent weeks he must have watched 
momelie gleefully as one after another of the hoary abuses of demo- 
ive am Ctacy have been brought into public light: the iron hand 
vent tem Of the Central Office crushing all show of spontaneous feel- 
sand df Mg among the electors; the purchase (it amounts to nothing 
sed Om (88, and it is not confined to the Conservative Party) of 














* Mr. Brock was last week awarded the Thirlwall Prize, “ offered 
for dissertations involving original historical research,” at Cambridge. 








THE DEMOCRAT’S FAITH 


By WILLIAM BROCK* 


forcement and action in wartime, and eventually of a share 
of military responsibility in times of peace ; and incidentally 
increasing the depth of its own Home Defence in the process. 

For example, Australia and New Zealand, working 
together, might extend their sphere outwards to cover the 
Pacific Islands and northwards as far as Singapore and 
Hongkong; the Union of South Africa might extend its 
sphere over the African continent, establishing liaison with 
the forces of the British African Colonies, and reaching up 
eventually to the Suez Canal ; Canada (which, thanks to the 
direct protection of the Royal Navy and the indirect pro- 
tection of the United States Navy, is the least exposed to 
attack) might extend her sphere to include Bermuda and 
the British possessions round the Caribbean Sea, concen- 
trating at the same time on the development of her Air 
Forces for more distant action, and cultivating a close 
Jiaison with the military forces of her great neighbour; India 
(whose development toward Dominion status is only a 
matter of time) already has direct military interests extend- 
ing from the Persian Gulf through Burma to Singapore: 
she might extend her sphere to include Iraq; Ireland is 
inevitably in the United Kingdom sphere. And every 
Dominion must develop its secondary industries so as to be 
capable of maintaining the forces which it provides. 

This is but the briefest outline. But under some such 
system each Dominion would have a task both suited to its 
own national status and constituting a valuable share in the 
security of the British Commonwealth of Nations. And 
so there might be brought into being a real world-fabric 
of British Empire security, in which geographical dispersion 
would become a source of strength rather than of weakness, 
and in which each Dominion would have responsibilities in 
which it could take a national interest, which its national 
forces were well fitted to discharge, and which would go far 
towards lightening the Mother Country’s Imperial burden. 


Parliamentary seats ; domination of Parliament by big busi- 
ness and trade unions; failure to achieve a highest common 
factor representing a truly national policy ; the list stretches 
out to the crack of doom. 

No democrat can hear such criticisms without a blush of 
shame; the only possible defence is for him to admit the 
fault and to point out that such things are not necessary 
concomitants of democracy. Should he take the other line 
—that such things are not pleasant but inevitable, and must 
be suffered in order to preserve the whole—he lays himself 
open to the reply that a system in which such things are 
accepted, a system in which such things grow inevitably 
from the roots, had better be discarded altogether, for it 
must be rotten at the roots. Such an argument is being 
followed in England to-day; and the feeling spreads far 
beyond the narrow and noisy confines of the “ Blackshirt.” 
One test of the anti-democratic feeling in England today is 
the spread of anti-semitism. Such a movement may grow 
unseen to formidable proportions before a “ Leader” pro- 
vides a channel for its outlet ; it is for democrats to take the 
initiative and to exorcise this feeling before such a disaster 
comes upon England. 

It will not be from Fascist sympathisers alone that the 
radical democrat must expect criticism ; there will be a vast 
body of conservative opinion which will defend existing 
practices because they work well enough, and because, in 
attacking, it may be necessary to question the value of 
certain hallowed parts of the machinery of representative 
government. The classic conception of a two or three- 
party system, for instance, is already showing bad signs of 
wear. It will be for democrats to decide whether it is right 
to bolster up the party system, which, with its assumption 
that every child is born either a Tory or a Socialist, forces 
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a somewhat unreal distinction upon the electors ; or whether 
the recent appearance of “Independent” candidates at by- 
elections is a sign of political health, and should accord- 
ingly be fostered. 

Democracy itself is not more than a means to an end, 
though it is the best and possibly the only means; how 
cautious then should democrats be of entering a defence for 
institutions which are only a means to democracy, and 
possibly not the best means. Democracy is the means by 
which a man may live the fullest possible life, playing the 
maximum part in ordering his own life, receiving the 
maximum benefit from the natural ties of society, and per- 
forming the maximum of service for society. These are the 
three fundamentals, but it is impossible to find a logical 
formula governing the relationship of the three. It would 
be unjust to make demands upon the individual which would 
seriously impair his right of determining his own life, it is 
equally unjust for the individual to expect benefits from 
society without accepting some responsibilities and perform- 
ing some duties. The balance of forces in a democratic 
society must be found by experience and judged by public 
opinion, not by academic theory. 

There is another kind of criticism which the reforming 
democrat must face. In a time of national danger 
it will be urged that nothing should detract from the outward 
strength of the Government, that current abuses do form a 
convenient method of managing a democratic State, and that 
if reform is necessary it should be in the interests of efficiency 
and at the expense of liberty. Nothing is more plausible 


T is now well over two centuries since Swift, in the 

Bickerstaff Papers, launched his famous attack upon 
John Partridge, the notorious Almanack Maker, and the 
whole noxious tribe of fortune-tellers and astrologers who 
infested the London of his day. The Bickerstaff episode, 
with its macabre prediction of Partridge’s own death and its 
subsequent grimly circumstantial account of his repentant 
death-bed scenes (Partridge was, in fact, not dead at all, but 
Swift kept on insisting that he was, and rejected all 
démentis), was admittedly a cruel one, for Swift was ever a 
merciless opponent, but it was both necessary and justifiable. 
With the lucid logical mind of the eighteenth century the 
great satirist looked with surprise and distaste upon the 
whole unsavoury fraternity. of soothsayers and star-gazers 
whose advertisements beplastered London and whose terrify- 
ing prophecies and predictions yearly drove hundreds of 
wretched men and women to madness and suicide. For an 
honest rogue Swift had, as we know, a sneaking sympathy, 
but for those charlatans who battened upon the superstitious 
fears and apprehensions of their fellow men he had none. 
So he advanced to the attack, and whatever reputation still 
remained to Partridge and his noisome crew foundered 
forthwith in the gales of laughter and jeering which poured 
upon them from the wits and the cits of the town. With 
one shrewd thrust he had burst the bubble, doubtless, he 
must haye hoped, for ever. 

One wonders what Swift would think were he alive today. 
From being the tea-time amusement of the country maid- 
servant and the shady occupation of certain furtive dwellers 
in dubious side-streets, fortune-telling and astrological pre- 
diction have recently entered the arena of “ big business,” 
and are now already become almost as integral a part of our 
national life as the football pools, and of about the same 
value to the community. It can be a source of little pride 
to those who loudly proclaim the educative mission of the 
moderna Press and the ethical standards of British journalism 
to note how completely Fleet Street during the past few 
months has capitulated to this resurgence of primitive 


THE RETURN OF THE STAR-GAZERS 


By W. E. WOOSNAM-JONES 
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than this argument, nothing is more dangerous. The 
crat’s case is not concerned merely with social theory, it 
also a question of patriotism and loyalty to English tra 
The democratic way of life is indigenous in English cy 
if England must become Fascist in order to resist Fag 
England has already lost half the battle. 

England has grown out of the stage in which men 
for territorial gains and national glory alone. If English 
fight it must be for national glory expressed through , 
passionate devotion to the English way of life. It is hardy 
necessary to add that democrats believe their way of jj 
to be drawn from the precepts of the Christian religion: ¢ 
all the ends to which democracy is a means the my 
important is ‘to enable every man to render unto God t 
things which are God’s, and this is an end which ; 
specifically denied by totalitarian creeds. 

When the democratic reformer is accused of Causing wp. 
patriotic embarrassment to a Government which may hy, 
to face, at any moment, the threat of foreign war, he my 
reply that he is attempting to create something for which 
will be worth fighting. It is by such a renewal of nation) 
faith and national confidence, far more than by ay 
“ efficiency ” drives, that a war will be won. In seeking " 
purify democracy, the reformer must always remember thy 
he is laying bare the essentials of a system which is th 
child of human idealism and of human good sense, 
system which, if it is allowed to grow undeformed, yi 
endure when Fascism, National Socialism, and Marxism a 
but names in text-books. 
































































superstition. One after another our popular London dailis 
have succumbed to the new demand, and now regularly ani 
nonchalantly offer their columns for “ Fortune Forecasts’ 
and “Lucky Horoscopes” to advise and guide their may 
millions of readers, the proud product of over half; 
century’s free State education, who gladly accept with d 
due seriousness this invaluable advice from the planes 
There are, of course, some notable exceptions. Amoy 
them it is pleasant to discover The Times and the Dai 
Herald for once in amicable and laudable company. Bi 
these exceptions are few. The situation is even worse whe 
one turns to the Sunday Press. With two obvious excep 
tions this is riddled through and through with the ne 
quackery. One does not know which most to deplore, th 
moronic mentality which demands and absorbs this drive, 
or the cynical venality which supplies it. 

It is easy to deprecate and minimise the influence of thi 
new charlatanism on our national life, but to do soi 
seriously to misjudge the situation. Our newspaper mx: 
nates are not in business for fun. The space in thet 
journals is valuable, and we may be certain that this stead} 
spate of prediction and prophecy wouid not long be allowel 
to continue if there were not a large and increasing demani 
for it. Tactful enquiry among friends and acquaintanc 
will quickly produce surprising evidence of the very seria 
way in which these horoscopes and forecasts are regarde! 
in family and in business circles by considerable number 
of our populace. A few days ago one of our biggest busines 
magnates brought the subject up in conversation with tk 
writer. He said he was amazed to discover the number é 
his own business friends, men of very considerable abilit 
and position, who studied the weekly forecasts of thet 
favourite newspapers with religious care. Should a certall 
day be indicated as unlucky for signing papers or for makilf 
important decisions, they flatly refused to sign papers # 
to make decisions on that day. He assured the writer tht 
his own business transactions had not infrequently bet 
impeded for this reason. Pecoming interested in this matte 
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he made further enquiries, and discovered that a very con- 
siderable percentage of his employees frankly admitted that 
they regularly studied their daily or weekly newspaper horo- 
scope, and were strongly influenced by it. 

The writer’s own experience amply confirms this. One 
has only to keep one’s ears open in trains and "buses to note 
the numbers of people who are repeating the reassuring 
statement that although there will be a crisis in the spring 
there will be no war, on the satisfying authority of Old 
Moore’s Almanack. With this kind of background to the 
public thought we need scarcely be surprised by the in- 
glorious spectacle of one of our more reputable popular 
Sunday newspapers proudly announcing that in it alone may 
the discriminating reader find the authentic predictions of 
Petulengro, the Gipsy Oracle, to which a rival organ makes 
the truly shattering counter-blast that its editorial staff has 
been strengthened by the engagement of no less a man than 
Old Moore himself. We may, no doubt, shortly expect to 
hear that tempting offers are being made by other bitter 
rivals to Old Mother Shipton. 


HOME TRUTHS 


The reasons for this extraordinary outburst of public 
credulity are not far to seek. In times of settled peace and 
order men’s minds for the most part are content with the 
present, and do not turn with apprehension to the future. 
It is in times of fear and doubt and uncertainty that even 
educated men and women seek uneasily to lift the veil of 
the future and to find guidance and reassurance concerning 
the things to come. Thus it was, in this country, in the 
days of Napoleon, thus it was, in our own memory, during 
the late War, and so it is once again when uncertainties and 
grave apprehensions assail our national life. The decrease 
of a settled religious faith among our populace plays its part 
too. Men and women today are ready to snatch at straws 
to help and comfort them. It is proof enough that our 
national nerve, though not shaken, is sorely disturbed. 
And it is for those of us who have a deeper faith, and whose 
steadfast belief it is that an eternal purpose for good cannot 
in the end fail or be defeated, to reassure and strengthen 
those around us who do not share it with us. 

But, somewhere, John Partridge must be grinning. 


FROM AMERICA 


By MARQUIS W. CHILDS* 


F only because so many intangible values are involved, 
it is difficult to try to appraise the relations between 
one country and another, the attitude of one people toward 
another, at any given moment. In America there have 
always been conflicting currents of opinion, often even in 
the same social group, toward Britain. The events at 
Munich last September have certainly profoundly affected 
these currents, but in what direction and to what extent 
it is difficult to say. 

Apart from what may be termed professional isolationism, 
there is no doubt that British prestige in America has 
suffered heavily. The comment in the Press throughout the 
country, and not oaly the Press of the Left, is merely a 
slight echo of a deep undercurrent of resentment and 
chagrin. The conviction remains, for all the talk that has 
come out of London about saving the peace, that Munich 
was not merely a shameful betrayal of a democratic State 
but also a final and helpless capitulation to the armed force 
of the dictatorships. Paradoxically one hears this often from 
these very isolationists who seize every occasion to insist 
that America must stay at home and keep out of all alliances, 
whether with democracies or with dictatorships. 

Mr. Eden’s visit afforded an interesting illumination of 
American attitudes. I should say that even informed 
persons who make some pretence of following the trend of 
world affairs expected the late Foreign Secretary to assail 
the Chamberlain policy of appeasement. We were pre- 
pared to receive him, for all that we knew his visit had Mr. 
Chamberlain’s blessing, as the white knight of Europe, to 
use the florid phrase of one of Mr. Eden’s most ardent 
editorial admirers. Therefore his principal speech, before 
the National Association of Manufacturers, came as a distinct 
anti-climax. In the light of this expectation it had an empty, 
hollow sound. 

This does not mean that the Eden visit was not, from 
the British point of view, useful. It undoubtedly strength- 
ened the ties that have long existed between the Foreign 
Office and the State Department in Washington. Incident- 
ally, this is a cause for grave suspicion among the isolation- 
ists in Congress, who are renewing the demand of a year 
ago that the right to declare war, in certain circumstances, 
be subject to popular vote. Mr. Eden saw many 
Persons of wealth and influence and he must have been able 
to give them reassurances about the progress of British re- 
armament and the future course of British foreign policy. 


* Mr. Childs is the Washington correspondent of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 





As for the effect of his visit on public opinion, however, 
it is generally agreed that it was slight. It is precisely this 
that brings to the fore the question of the effectiveness of 
the ordinary and accepted modes for the exchange of good- 
will between the two countries. One can hardly escape the 
conclusion that the ordinary channels of diplomacy are 
inadequate to the present situation. They are far too limited, 
confined as they are for the most part to polite dining out 
with an extremely limited group. It must be said, of course, 
that the British representatives in America are invariably 
besieged by Anglophiles whose snobbism is only slightly less 
absurd than the dark mistrust of the Anglophobes. 


A trivial instance will perhaps make clear what I mean. 
One of the guests at a small dinner for Mr. Eden was a 
prominent publisher. During the course of this dinner the 
publisher tried to bring the conversation around to world 
affairs by putting certain more or less leading questions to 
the distinguished visitor. This effort, it may be said, was 
on the whole unsuccessful and later the British host and 
hostess expressed deep indignation at such a profanation of 
their dinner table. “ It isn’t done, you know! One doesn’t 
talk about serious things at dinner”! Such an attitude 
makes the whole rigmarole of diplomacy seem not a little 
foolish in the present-day world. 


As in other periods of strain, we are just now hypersen- 
sitive to criticism from Europe. There is the feeling that 
Europe is snarled in a hideous mess and any advice at this 
time seems gratuitous indeed. Minor irritations serve far 
more than in normal periods to heighten the smouldering 
resentment that exists. The other day a visiting British 
journalist cabled a description of a White House dance to 
which he had been invited, writing down American 
débutantes as dowdily dressed and with poor complexions. 
In another article, also reprinted in a Washington news- 
paper, describing a Press conference with President Roose- 
velt, this same journalist proceeded to violate all the rules 
which American newspaper men agree to in the voluntary 
arrangement existing with the White House. It is by such 
trivial essays in smugness and bad taste that national 
attitudes are formed. We remember Dickens and the long 
procession of patronising visitors, forgetting such warm- 
hearted friends as Mr. J. B. Priestley, who has adopted 
Arizona as a second home. 

It is an amusing commentary that the patronising attitude 
should have been reversed at this time. Miss Margaret 
Halsey’s With Malice Toward Some is an account of 
English life so devastatingly satirical that it makes up for the 
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American travel books of at least six travelling British 
lecturers. And it is not entirely due to the good fortune of 
a particularly enterprising publisher that Miss Halsey’s book 
has sold more than four hundred thousand copies since it was 
brought out last fall. A public was ready made for the 
author’s sly strictures on British hypocrisy, British dis- 
comfort, British smugness. 

Labour and the Left in America have scarcely been re- 
assured by recent representatives who have come from 
British trade unions. Particularly among the new militants 
in America’s newly-emerged industrial unionism there is a 
feeling that the leaders not alone of British Unions but of the 
Labour Party itself have lost sight of future objectives. They 
are preoccupied, it is felt, with a mass of petty details. 
Bargaining for a few pence on the pound, British trade union 
executives have sacrificed the possibility of national leader- 
ship and with it any influence they might have exerted on 
the course of world affairs in a period of crisis. This is, of 
course, the harsh judgement of a labour movement that is 
only just beginning to bump up against political realities. 

All these minor impressions tend perhaps to make the 
picture seem much darker than it is. There is still an under- 
lying respect, and, ves, affection of a kind, for what we in 
America think of as British ; the solid core of ancient and 
honourable custom, the tradition of democracy and fair play, 
the quality of things well made, well done, the whole over- 
laid with a generous patina of sentimentalism. These are 
the counters, the symbols, that are still’ common currency, 
for all that the events of recent months have seriously 


_ the broad Square flanked by the tall buildings of the 

Customs House and the Board of Trade and Union 
offices, stand groups of men and boys. It is nine o’clock in 
the morning, a watery sun shines, the sky is clear, and the 
air is brisk. Men and boys stand at all points of the com- 
pass, and while they talk of ships and Captains and men, 
pigeons strut about the Square, pass in between many kinds 
of legs, some cased in dungaree trousers, some in stiff blue 
serge, some in bell bottoms that billow gently to the light 
breeze blowing across the Square. They stand in groups 
of twos and threes, round half-dozens, and here and there 
completely isolated, a single individual, whose eye rests, not 
upon the many of his calling, but rather upon a stout black- 
board that hangs just outside the old oak door of the Trade 
Union offices. 


Sometimes one of the group here or there will fling a 
casual glance at this board. It is quite clean. Nothing has 
happened, but soon something will. The Master of 
Ceremonies has not appeared yet, but when he arrives the 
groups and the single individuals will stand still no longer. 
Everything depends entirely upon Mr. Golightly, who hasn’t 
put in an appearance yet, though some of the men and boys 
have been standing there since eight o’clock sharp. Still he 
is bound to come, and then things will go with a swing. 


Mr. Golightly is an important person, and he knows it, 
has been important for years, and hopes with God’s will to 
go on being important for some years yet. At the moment 
Mr. Golightly is sitting in a little room, awaiting the pleasure 
of the stout gentleman in the nearby office, at present very 
busy at his desk, sorting papers, reading letters, answering 
the telephone. Mr. Golightly sits back in his chair, rests his 
head on the back of his hand and stares at the map on the 
wall. He has seen that map thousands and thousands of 
times. It is in fact a chart, a chart of Liverpool Bay, and 
sometimes he wonders what Liverpool looked like when it 
was called Liverpool Bay. He is a stout little man, wearing 
a bosun’s reefer jacket, a shiny peak cap, rough serge 
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debased them. (I know of at least two important PUbLishey 
who are looking for authors for books dealing with “te 
English myth.”’) 


There is a new element, too, that of pity. The Wat-scap 
of September, as reflected in the Press and on the raj 
invoked the spectacle of London under a merciless raip y 
bombs. A muddled, kindly people seemed tragically help. 
less before the ruthless might of Fascism. Mr. Chambery 
himself, for all that the Leftist Press made him outa sinige 

























































plotter deliberately contriving the Munich capitulation, ¢qp, M 
tributed to this picture. He appeared to be a confused ay Now . 
unhappy man with an umbrella. The plight of Britain tody, becomes 
“ - would st 
and particularly for those Americans who know the county, would he 
must call up a very real sympathy. swooped 
It would be a mistake, however, for those who goven {im crumbs 
Britain to minimise the impact of Munich on America {i Golightly 
opinion. It has, in my belief, greatly strengthened the iso. every da’ 
tionists who would keep us strictly at home. And it hy fi for him, 
gone a long way toward undermining Britain’s _prestig, f Man of 
This is, of course, a first reaction. There may be a differey {i knows m 
story to tell when a year has passed. The King and Quem fi the cove 
have set the date for their visit, and their welcome, or at ay {MM every da 
rate the curiosity aroused by their presence, will be gre fhe will 
It is by such events that goodwill, so-called, is created. Buf good-bye 
one may say without fear of exaggeration that it will be: ff good. 
long time before the intangible values that Britain had her. 
tofore as a matter of course on deposit in the bank ¢ Mr. ¢ 
American opinion are restored. goes out 
childish 
men in | 
a man | 
He lo 
all look 
some cal 
trousers, and he smokes a pipe, what the men call his “fre: Once m 
pipe ” for every incoming sailor has a packet of “ hard stuff” ff slow-mo 
for the Master of Ceremonies, and the Master of Men. Hef what he 
puffs away at his pipe, holding it almost fiercely between his i seems t 
teeth. The hand holding the stem is tattooed with a wingin J} t0 like 
bird, and just behind his ear lies a blue star, so small tha J virgin si 
one has to stand quite close in order to see it. Mr. Gof 100. Oc 
lightly will tell you, and in a very important tone of voice, j@ sometim 
that he had this tattoo put there on medical advice, whe f& “drat y 
he was sailing on the West Coast of Africa. roared 1 
Suddenly there is a call for him. “ There, Golightly?” bells th 
Immediately the ex-bosun is on his feet and hurrying int hand to 
the office. “ All set, sir?” he says, and stands waiting for bodies, 
the orders. The man at the desk looks up at him, speak fj ba con 
almost in a whisper, for a reason only he himself knows, ani King of 
then Mr. Golightly vanishes. But s 
He has gone into a little room, “his den,” and from the §§ a hurri 
shelf by the window he picks up a length of chalk, and his § happen: 
duster. Armed with these tools of his important profession J out in ; 
he goes outside into the Square. And suddenly all chatter: three n 
ing ceases. Past voyages are forgotten, old shipmates at J flings a 
long since under way, yesterday’s thoughts are pushed out § almost < 
to make way for tomorrow’s. And tomorrow’s depend & all begi 
entirely upon Mr. Golightly himself. These men and boys “NO 
without ships hope for everything of the best from the litte 
ex-bosun. One may stand and stare, but not when M. With 
Golightly walks in a very solemn and dignified way to his § The m¢ 
blackboard, and there laboriously writes, in his large child- § more r 
like hand, the names of ships, and after the names of ship’ § meanin; 
the names of those who are wanted. door cl 
Every eye in the Square is now focused on this magic the Squ 
blackboard. Mr. Golightly writes: $.S. HOLLEIN. IN f Sudden! 
DOCK AT TEN A.M. FOUR A.B.’s, TWO FIREMEN, & Sualigh 
ONE GREASER, TWO TRIMMERS, 1 DECK BOY,1 § tera! 
ORDINARY SEAMAN. This is a solemn ritual with Mr. § Sudden! 
Golightly, and he writes upon his board slowly, solemnly and turns h 
in the above order. Having done so he draws aside, and the ff Stuttin 
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moment he does so there is a concerted rush towards it. The 
Master of Men has quietly returned to the office. The 
Square was full of men and full of Hope, and now they 
crowd round, for all their hope lies in the written words 
upon the board. One isolated individual has already hurried 
out of the Square. He will be first aboard, remembering 
that a wise sailor looking for a ship goes mateless on his 
quest. More and more men drift into the Square, but the 
early birds are already drifting out. 













Mr. Golightly has returned to his chair and his pipe. 
Now he knows that each time he goes to that board. he 
becomes more important. Had he not written, that Square 
would still have held its grouped and chatting men, pigeons 
would have continued to strut in and out about their legs, 
swooped upwards to the roof, downwards to the stray 
crumbs thrown from some sailor’s pocket. He, Mr. 
Golightly, has moved that world to action. Men may come, 
every day and every hour, but they can only stand and wait 
for him, The Master of Men, The Writer of Names, The 
Man of Destiny, and he, Mr. Golightly, knows it, as he 
knows men. He knows the warm handshake, the angry look, 
the covetous one, he is familiar with all, for he decides all, 
every day and every year, until too old for employment, 
he will just place his duster and chalk on the shelf, say 
good-bye to the superintendent, and go off home for 
good. 


Mr. Golightly receives another call, and once again he 
goes out to the Square, and once again he writes in his 
childish hand the names of ships. He holds the future of 
men in his hands. By a movement of his chalk he may send 
a man half across the world, and he knows it. 
















He looks round the square. It is again full of men. They 
all look at him, and he looks back at them. Some smiles, 
some calls of his name, and then he proceeds to his work. 
Once more all eyes are on his board, and they follow his 
slow-moving hand, and all Mr. Golightly does is to rub out 
. Hef what he wrote there but half an hour ago. The little man 


en his J seems to take a long time rubbing out the chalk, he appears 
nging to like a well-cleaned blackboard. At last it is clean, its 
| tha §@ virgin surface waits once more, and the men and boys wait 


. Go fF too. Occasionally a pigeon will fly over Mr. Golightly’s head, 
sometimes far too near to it, and the square resounds to his 


voice, 
when fj “drat you,” and his voice sounds just as it did when he 
roared up the black alleyway of some tramp ship, “ Seven 
ly?” bells there! Show your legs.” Now they wait, wait for the 
- in f hand to write, for they are ready to show only too-willing 
g for fm bodies, and Mr. Golightly knows that too. He knows he 
peak has control of them, names their ships, their jobs, he is 
,ani fj King of the Square. 
But suddenly he has gone inside to the office. There is 
1 the a hurried whispering in the groups of men. What has 
d his § happened ? Why the obvious, they seem to say, he will be 
ssion J Out in a second writing the names of ships again. And in 


itter HH three minutes exactly he has returned to the board. He 


at MH flings a glance at the crowded Square, lifts his head back, 
| out § almost as though in disdain, then turning his back upon them 
pend # all begins slowly to write: 

iy | “NO MORE SIGNINGS TODAY.” 

M.. With an almost funereal pace the hand makes the lettering. 


) hs The men, as soon as he has gone back into the office, once 
nild- § more rush to the board, stand silent before it, plumb its 
hips § meaning, turn away, walk slowly from the Square. The oak 
door closes, and even as the last man turns the corner out of 
agic ff the Square, a flock of pigeons swoop down upon the space so 
IN & Suddenly delivered up to them, and strut about in the pale 
EN, @ Sunlight in and out and under the famous blackboard. And 
Y,1 after a few minutes a single man comes into the Square, halts 
suddenly, looks at the wording on the board, then quickly 
turns his back, leaving the Square and the sunlight to the 
strutting pigeons. 






THE M.C.C. IN AFRICA 


By OLIVER WARNER 


RICKET tours in South Africa are apt to be a success. 
Next in importance to those in Australia, their atmo- 
sphere is wholly different. The Tests are not played with the 
same intensity of feeling, nor are South African cricket 
pundits so likely to make those extraordinary statements 
which sometimes render Austrdlian tours pyrotechnic. It 
would be a delicious sight to see a tableful of critics eating 
their own words. Few would starve. 


Walter Hammond captains a team rich in talent, and at 
one time or another most of its members have displayed it. 
Wickets have changed since the classic days of Sidney Barnes 
on matting, and conditions in South Africa are now a modest 
guide to those in Australia, though it must be added that 
the tourists, to their advantage, have had more rain than 
they could have expected. 


With the next series of Tests in view, two facts are 
apparent. The first is that persistence with Edrich can 
chiefly be justified by the fact that he has proved himself an 
all-rounder of possibility. His bowling feats in some of the 
lesser matches have been remarkable, while with Hammond 
himself using the ball too sparingly, he has generally been 
deputed to open with Farnes. Nevertheless he is a problem. 
He is a fine field—but so are others: a fine bat—but others 
are more successful in Tests. That confidence of which he 
had such a plenty must now be wilting: if it has the power 
of recovery, whatever Edrich does in the immediate future 
his return one day should be certain ; at least, one hopes so, 
though here one may think upon the strange and final 
dropping of George Gunn after the War, despite a far better 
record. 


The second fact, deduced not from Tests but from routine 
matches, is that H. T. Bartlett is a punishing left-hander who 
might well assume the mantle of Woolley. If Paynter and 
Leyland remain in international cricket, and Verity retains 
his guile, there are four first-rate left-handers to daunt 
Australia, none of them alike. 


Wright remains what he was, a bowler of possibilities who, 
even if he is at times expensive, is always liable to pull not 
the rabbits out of the hutch but the good batsman away from 
the line of the ball. Nobody seems to have paid much atten- 
tion to what has been clear to Kent supporters for some time, 
that he is a very fair bat, better than Wilkinson, for instance, 
his fellow “ surprise merchant.” That should be an asset for 
the future. It is to be hoped that neither of these men will 
be overworked. 


Hammond, Ames and Hutton abide in the top and indis- 
pensable flight, and with the four left-handers mentioned, 
plus Wright, Bowes and Compton, ten of the possible 
Australian Test team seem to pick themselves. Farnes, now 
returning to the form of which we knew him capable, com- 
pletes a formidable eleven. 


As three out of five Tests have been played, the rubber 
might by now have been decided. Instead, there have been 
two draws, and a resounding England win. The moral is 
clear enough: the prime need in English cricket is not 
batting, but aggressive bowling. Everyone who remembers 
him sighs for Barnes, but a new Tate is enough to ask at 
present—a “bread and butter bowler” with stamina, and 
with the power of producing, once or twice in an innings, 
that unplayable ball. (In parenthesis, one day somebody 
will discover that there are still possibilities in under-arm 
bowling. A lob-merchant was to have performed in the last 
Eton and Harrow match, but it came to nothing, and the 
county game has waited many years for the resurrection of 
an art which, if only for its rarity, would do much to upset 
the orthodox. Lobs, like under-arm screws in tennis, have 


won important matches before now, when exploited with 
the necessary surprise.) 
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HE only thing which I have in common with Napoleon 
is an almost morbid interest in the part played by 
chance in human destiny. How dull, in truth, are careers 
(such as that of the younger Mill), which are due to 
deliberate parental planning! How fascinating are those 
vicissitudes in which the fortuitous has proved a determining 
factor ! Much has been written about Dr. Schacht during 
the last week, but insufficient stress has been laid upon that 
wire-thread of chance, almost of coincidence, which runs 
through the tapestry of his career. But for chance, Hjalmar 
Schacht would today be a Dane. But for chance, Hjalmar 
Horace Greeley Schacht would today be an American citizen. 
His grandfather was a medical officer in the service of 
the Danish Government. His father, after 1864, emigrated 
to the United States where he was naturalised. Had Bis- 
marck not seized the Duchies, had not Hjalmar’s father 
failed to make good in the United States, it is questionable 
whether Field-Marshal Goring could have financed the “ first 
epoch of German rearmament.” It was almost a coincidence 
that Schacht was born on German soil and that the traces 
of his foreign origin should have lingered only in his 
strange Christian names:—“ Hjalmar,” reminiscent of the 
rape of the Duchies; “Horace Greeley,” reminiscent of 
the founder of the first New Yorker. 
* * = * 


Chance, exploited with amazing discretion, guided Hjalmar 
Schacht throughout his career. Starting as a journalist upon 
a notoriously scurrilous newspaper, he transferred himself 
at exactly the right moment to a propaganda bureau then 
being organised by certain German industrialists. In this 
capacity he attracted the attention of a Director of the 
Dresdner Bank, who engaged him as the Bank’s publicity 
officer. He rose rapidly to the post of Assistant Director 
and when the war came he was attached as banking expert 
to the German administration in Brussels. His luck then 
turned. He was accused by his enemies of abusing his 
position for the profit of the Dresdner Bank; although the 
accusation was never proved, both the Government and the 
Bank dispensed with his services. In 1916 he found a post 
in a comparatively unknown firm entitled “The National 
Bank for Germany.” Here again chance intervened. One 
of his fellow directors was Jakob Goldschmidt, the little 
Jewish genius who thereafter rode on the whirlwind of 
inflation. Within a few years the National Bank had swollen 
into that vast combine known as the Danatbank. Schacht 
found himself a figure in the financial world of Germany. 
He met Lord D’Abernon. The latter recommended him 
to Stresemann; he was appointed currency commissioner; 
and when Havenstein died it was Stresemann who, from 
his sick bed, forced the Cabinet to appoint Schacht President 
of the Reichsbank. Yet the decisive influence was that of 
Lord D’Abernon. 


* * * * 


It is difficult for us today to conceive of the position 
which Lord D’Abernon occupied in Berlin between 1920 
and 1926. No British Ambassador since Malmesbury has 
exercised such persistent or creative influence. Superb and 
vital he would stride up and down his study in the Embassy, 
pumping hope, energy and ideas into the defeatist ministers 
of the Weimar Republic. It was in that study, with its 
three gaunt windows gaping upon the Wilhelmstrasse, with 
its ugly pannelling and its grim leather chairs, that was 
born, not Locarno only, but also the rentenmark. I remem- 
ber, many months after Lord D’Abernon had left Germany, 
finding myself sitting next to a minor Minister at a Berlin 
banquet. He spoke of Stresemann. ‘We are worried,” 
he said, “about his health. He is becoming irritable, and 
rude, yes rude. In the old days he was always so gay and 
agreeable.” “What do you mean by ‘rude’?” I asked 


PEOPLE AND THINGS 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


him, scenting that some recent outburst of Stresemann gij 
rankled. “Well,” he said, “he was rude to all of us th 
other day in Cabinet.” My curiosity was insistent. “ 

did he say ?” I asked. “TI ought not to tell you,” answerg 
the disgruntled Minister, “but I shall. He said, ‘It jg 
remarkable, gentlemen, that since Lord D’Abernon left, no. 


of you have any ideas !’” 
* * * x 











It is strange, upon this wet and windy winter evening, 
sit gazing into the fire and to think back upon the Berlin 
only ten years ago. The Locarno spirit cast its benefice 
beams over all our actions. Then came the Kellogg Pag, 
Stresemann left his nursing home at Baden Baden ayj 
travelled in acute agony to Paris. Some Germans hiss 
him at the station, but the French citizens received hin 
with acclaim. He spoke with Poincaré. He signed the pac, 
He returned to Baden Baden and he died. Locarno in tho 
days created a sense of sunshine in our lives. Berlin baske 
for a while in the beams of that diplomatic triumph, no 
unassisted by the floods of American money which poured 
into the country. Conciliation was in the air. Th 
Weimar Republic (in spite of Herr Adlon’s obstinacy in 
hoisting the Imperial flag upon his hotel) appeared to hav 
discovered itself in terms of a sort of Louis Philippe wu: 
garity. We were all very pleased. 

* * * 















We never thought about Hitler. We thought about We. 
tarpp and Hugenberg, but we dismissed Hitler from ou 
minds. In 1928 Hitler was not taken seriously by any 
German of experience. I remember that for a short tim 
I began to feel fussed about this Hitler business. I asked 
several people whether he should be taken seriously. They 
invariably answered that after his putsch of 1923 he had been 
completely discredited. His association with Ludendorf 
(who at the time was regarded as a mental case) had don 
him irreparable harm with both the right and the left. His 
own conduct at Munich on November 9, 1923, had not 
enhanced his reputation. True it was that some of th 
industrialists were at the moment financing him as a den- 
agogic asset against the Communists. Yet once the Red 
Front Fighters had been disintegrated, Hugenberg and his 
assistants would send Adolf Hitler back to the place wher 
he belonged. Such was the average opinion. I remember 
consulting an old friend of mine who had held high office 
under William II and who was also a man of integrity and 
culture. He answered as follows: 

“Hitler has no chance whatsoever of succeeding. The working 
classes regard him as a spy of the Reichswehr. The Reichswelr 
regard him as a most undistinguished non-commissioned officer. The 
industrialists use him asa tool. The bourgeoisie regard him as 
comedian.” 

I accepted that opinion. 
* * * x 






















Those days seem now as distant as January from June. 
The sunshine of Locarno is contracted into the grim clouds 
of Munich. The very name of Stresemann has been ex 
punged from the German vocabulary. Yet what a ma 
he was! He managed to combine the convivial with the 
authoritative, the humorous with the powerful. This com- 
bination of the solid with the sinuous was reflected in his 
appearance. At moments he really did resemble Augustus 
John’s portrait of him. He would sit there stockily with 
little questing eyes darting in a face of heavy combativenes. 
At such moments one was reminded that he was the beet- 
drinking son of a Berlin publican. Yet at other moment 
he would suddenly become nimble; his eyes would danct 
with intelligence, glee and almost kindliness; he would wak 
rapidly about the room gesticulating with small feminine 
hands; at such moments he seemed the embodiment 
restless grace. 
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CZECHO-SLOVAKIA SINCE MUNICH 


By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Ir would appear from the recent interview between Herr 
Hitler and M. Chvalkovsky, the Czecho-Slovak Foreign 
Minister, that the Third Reich is by no means pleased with 
the attitude of the Czecho-Slovak people. The Germans of 
the Third Reich, having sworn eternal enmity to the Czechs 
in August, openly threatened them with war in September, 
partitioned their country, and annexed 3/4 million Czechs 
in October, appear surprised in January that their behaviour 
has called forth no deep and lasting friendship on the part of 
the Czech people. 

Yet the Nazis have reason to reproach themselves. In 
October and November, 1938, an unrivalled opportunity pre- 
sented itself for a radical improvement in Czech-German 
relations. The resentment and confusion of mind caused by 
what will always be regarded in Czecho-Slovakia as the capitu- 
lation and betrayal of the Western Powers, created the psycho- 
logical basis for a Czech-German understanding. No advantage 
was taken of the opportunity. Within ten days of Munich, in 
spite of the correct behaviour of the German army, the Czechs 
realised’ that in every sphere, territorially, economically and 
politically, the aim of the Nazis was to pin them down to com- 
plete subservience. The Germans attempted to enforce 
by brutality what might have been won by tactful co-opera- 
tion. Once more, “ to solicit by labour what might be ravished 
by arms was esteemed unworthy of the German spirit.” 

But the reviving antipathy of the Czech people for Nazi 
Germany by no means facilitates the position of the Czech 
Government. On the one hand, it is absolutely necessary 
for the Government to co-operate with Germany: on the 
other, it is fully aware that this policy arouses deep suspicion 
and resentment on the part of the great majority of the people. 
This conflict between political necessity and popular feeling, 
in a country all of whose traditions are democratic, colours 
the whole field of political activity. 

Democratic and parliamentary government on the old party 
lines was obviously out of the question. A cryptic decree 
dissolved the Communist Party on the ground that dissolu- 
tion was “in the public interest.” Meanwhile, in all the local 
councils on which the Communists were represented they 
were warmly thanked for their valuable services to the 
country. In the town of Chocen the Communists received 
a diploma in recognition of their public services. All remain- 
ing parties were transformed into a party of National Union 
—the Government Party—and a Labour Party in opposition. 

These parties only very faintly disguised their basic 
characters of Agrarians on the one hand and Social Democrats 
on the other. Even this division, however, no longer repre- 
sents a division of interest between the two groups. The two 
parties were reformd in response to no popular movement, 
but were arranged among the leaders themselves. A member 
of the Government took an active part in the constitution of 
the Labour Party, and its formation was immediately wel- 
comed by a message of congratulation from the Prime 
Minister, M. Beran. All the former party leaders, whether 
members of the Government or the Opposition, continue the 


collaboration which they pursued in the pre-Munich Coalition ' 


Government. To this extent the two new parties are purely 
artificial formations, and nobody knows the attitude of the 
great masses of the electorate. Both the leaders of the 
Government and the leaders of the Oppositicn are con- 
siderably disturbed by the prospect of an overwhelming defeat 
of the present Government and its policy. Such a defeat 
would immediately provoke a serious crisis, since no other 
policy but that of the Government is possible in the present 
circumstances. The only means of avoiding this crisis is by 
close co-operation between the leaders of the two parties. 
Hence the Government frequently consults the leaders of the 
Opposition before taking important decisions: the Opposition 
considers in collaboration with the Government the means 
by which it may fail to win the next elections. But this co- 
Operation does nothing to stimulate the confidence of the 
general public in their leaders, 


It is still difficult to ascertain to what extent the Third 
Reich is bringing direct pressure to bear on the Czech 
Government. The journey of Chvalkovsky to Berlin, and the 
subsequent reports made public through German sources, 
was the first public intimation of German dissatisfaction with 
Prague. Pressure may have been put directly on M. Chval- 
kovsky, or it is possible that the publication of such reports 
may be thought itself to achieve the desired effect in Prague. 
Indirectly, Nazi pressure is undoubtedly on the increase, 
and, as in Henlein’s day, much of this is exercised through 
the German minority which has been officially, though 
secretly, encouraged by the Nazis to stay in Czecho-Slovakia. 
With the same perfidy as Herr Henlein’s, Herr Kundt, the 
present leader, belies his former reputation for moderation 
and openly threatens the Czechs with total annexation by 
Germany if they do not comply to the full German demands. 
The Czechs, though covered by a formal guarantee by both 
France and Britain can be excused an acute sense of inse- 
curity. The indifference of Britain and France to their en- 
gagements, and to the danger still facing the Czecho-Slovak 
Republic, can but facilitate the German game already tragi- 
cally easy, though almost universally opposed. 


It is difficult to know exactly what Germany wants of 
Czecho-Slovakia, except favourable neutrality in the event 
of war in the West. Economically, Germany demands in- 
cessantly that the country shall be reorganised in harmony 
with the German economic system. At the same time, the 
access of Czecho-Slovak goods to free markets and the resul- 
tant acquisition of foreign exchange is an advantage Germany 
can only lose by trying to acquire it directly for herself. 


Rumours of “military co-operation” are denied in Prague, 
and it is certain that co-operation would not be supported by 
the Czech General Staff. The legionary and democratic tra- 
dition of the Czecho-Slovak army is strong, and any attempt 
by Germany to enlist Czech regiments in a German war of 
aggression would be even more disastrous for the army con- 
cerned than were the Czech desertions from the armies of 
Austria-Hungary. Germany would undoubtedly like to insti- 
tute some sort of German control over the efficient and inde- 
pendent Czech army, for though its fighting days are over, 
it can still act as a powerful political force within the Czecho- 
Slovak Republic. In this sphere, as in every other, the Ger- 
mans come up against a stubborn, passive resistance and 
innate antipathy. Interference, though it may—and in many 
cases, even must, be obeyed, merely strengthens determina- 
tion to rebel in the future. The Germans, like the Czechs, 
realise that the last hand has not yet been played in Europe, 
and they are as afraid of future rebellion as they are of 
present independence. The collapse of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire is in the memory of both peoples and the Czechs 
are reverting to the tactics already once successful in destroy- 
ing an Empire. 


In Prague, the dominating feeling is one of profound anxiety 
and the sense of catastrophe looming over Europe. Yet in 
this catastrophe lies the hope of the future. “Nobody can 
pretend,” wrote the Czech legionary paper, Narodni Osvobo- 
zeni, of December 29th, “that we have saved world peace. 
. .. The world is marching towards madness. But let us not 
deceive ourselves, this march is the march of an old 
Welle... 7 


And meanwhile the inimitable spirit of the Good Soldier 
Schweig has taken its place again on the Czech stage; and 
with their vivid sense of irony and ridicule the Czechs are 
more than a match for the enticements of Dr. Goebbels’ 
propaganda. The Germans, even in the day of their victory, 
meet with stubborn, though practically unseen, resistance to 
their two most powerful weapons—force and propaganda. It 
is the Czechs and not the Germans of Prague who describe 
President Hacha as “the First President of the Second 
Republic in the Third Reich.” And the Germans are still 
wondering what exactly this means. 
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THE THEATRE 


* Design for Living.’’ By Noel Coward. At the Haymarket. 
Design for Living is built around three glib, over-articulate 
and amoral creatures whose lives have a tendency to con- 
verge. Leo is a dramatist, Gilda a decorator, Otto a painter. 
Any two of them are generally at any given moment living 
together. First it is Otto and Leo (incidentally it seems a 
weakness in the play, though it may be intentional, that these 
two are not more differentiated as characters), then it is Otto 
and Gilda, then Leo and Gilda, and finally—after an interval 
in which Gilda has left them and married someone else—it is 
all three of them together. Design for Living, though ironi- 
cally meant, may seem to quiet tastes not an inevitabie title 
for the play. General Post or Animal Grab would have had 
homely qualities to commend them. 

It is a pity that the play has had to wait so long for a 
production. It is as a whole a very entertaining piece, but 
it looks every month of its age. It is not so much that it is 
dated in any particular respect (though in fact it is—quite a 
number of the jokes could do with modernisation), as that the 
whole thing—both in choice of theme and in treatment— 
seems a little old-fashioned. The theatre to-day does not 
often seem visibly to progress, but it has, during the last few 
years, learned a thing or two in the technique of insulting 
conventional tastes. There is really very little to Design for 
Living except its plot and its humour. The plot would some 
years ago have had the commercial advantage of seeming 
mildly scandalous, but now has little more than an old-world 
charm. The humour, entertaining though much of it is, be- 
longs to a type which has in general now given place to a 
later fashion. The characters are not in themselves particu- 
larly interesting. That the play nevertheless holds the atten- 
tion on the stage is a convincing tribute to the exceptional 
theatrical competence of its author. But though it holds the 
stage, there is about the proceedings the air much less of a 
first London performance than of a successful revival. 

The acting, at the dress rehearsal, fell very considerably 
short of perfection. Miss Diana Wynyard (Gilda) and Mr. 
Alan Webb (her future husband), who have the stage to 
themselves to begin with, were for some time not able to 
achieve the right atmosphere, and much of the possible effect 
of the opening scene seemed to be lost. Mr. Anton Walbrook 
(Otto) brightened up matters with his first short appearance, 
but the play resumed its previous listless state when he dis- 
appeared and Mr. Rex Harrison (Leo) took his place. Things 
did not go really smoothly until the second act; from then 
onwards there was little to complain of except a certain lack 
of spirit generally in the acting. Mr. Rex Harrison’s per- 
formance is competent, but not exciting or even persuasive. 
We are supposed to believe that between Leo, Otto and Gilda 
there exists a force of attraction which makes it impossible 
for them to live for long without one another’s company. Mr. 
Harrison did not for a moment convince his audience that, so 
far as Leo was concerned, this attraction was real: Leo 
walked in and out of situations as casually as he might have 
entered and left an acquaintance’s house. Mr. Anton Walbrook 
was infinitely more successful with Otto; he was often in- 
audible (he was suffering from an obvious cold), but he made. 
his character consistently vivid, entertaining and interesting. 
Miss Wynyard started (in Mr. Webb’s company) unsurely, 
but after the beginning her performance was a delight: it 
would be impossible to have the part more subtly and charm- 
ing’y played. Mr. Alan Webb lived down his unsure start, 
and by the time of the last act had become quite exceptionally 
good. Of the performances in the subsidiary parts the only 
one that needs to be mentioned is Miss Dorothy Hamilton’s 
vivacious sketch of a domestic drudge. As a whole they 
tended to prove, what the major parts had suggested, that the 
only satisfactory producer of a play by Mr. Coward is the 
author. Mr. Harold French probably did as well as anyone 
but him would have done. 

This version differs from the original in a few unimportant 
respects. The new ending is probably an improvement, but 
one has to regret the celebrated joke about The Times 
DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


STAGE AND SCREEN 


THE CINEMA 


** Quai des Brumes.”’ 





At the Academy. 


ONE may guess that this film owes a considerable debt 1, 
Cavalcanti’s early masterpiece En Rade, for some of th 
resemblances are very striking. Like En Rade, Quai dg 
Brumes achieves much of its effect by the detailed building wp 
of the atmosphere of a seaport ; and it follows the earlier fy 
in creating that all too rare combination of reality and fantasy 
of which Cavalcanti and Vigo are the finest exponents, By 
whereas En Rade presented a tragic story in terms of strig 
reality and a slender story whose strength was in its ordinary. 
ness, Quai des Brumes relates its tragedy to the melodramatic 
of the gangster. 

Curiously enough the balance is redressed in another way, 
For Cavalcanti added to his ordinary little story a fantasy ip 
the form of the characters of Hessling and Lissenko, who r. 
presented the dream as well as the fact, while Maurice Cami, 
in Quai des Brumes, offsets the melodramatics by the definite 
flesh-and-blood quality of Gabin and Michéle Morgan, 

This comparison is not uninstructive, for it makes clear why 
En Rade is the better film of the two; and, in assessing the 
excellence of Quai des Brumes (for excellent it certainly js), 
we may begin by writing off the essential melodramatic weak 
ness and concentrate on its merits, which are many. It is the 
story of a deserter from the Army who comes to Le Havr 
hoping to get a passage to South America. He meets, ina 
gangster’s hide-out, a girl who is the ward of a rival gangster 
masquerading as a respectable shopkeeper. He falls in love 
with the girl and becomes thereby involved with the gangs, 
A remorseless fate—on the eve of his departure for Venezuela 
—forces him to commit one murder, and to be the victim ofa 
second. Jean Gabin, as the soldier, gives a magnificent per- 
formance, far superior even to his work in La Grande Ill. 
sion; he brings out both the man’s essential -sincerity, and 
also his inarticulate and unavailing struggles to express that 
sincerity. As the girl, Michéle Morgan, a young lady of ex- 
quisite beauty, reveals a dramatic ability all the more effective 
because of its restraint and entirely astonishing in one 9 
young (she is only eighteen). 


The scenario and dialogue of Quai des Brumes are by 
Jacques Prévert; his influence on contemporary French cinema 
—and more particularly on Carné—tends to be underesti- 
mated. As a dialogue writer he is magnificent; and to listen 
to Gabin’s conversations in this film is to receive not merely 
the dramatic implications of the plot, but also the universal 
character of the tommy, the poilu, ’homme moyen sensuel, 
or any other figure from the vast twilight of three-quarters 
of humankind. As a scenarist his ingenuity is only equalled 
by his unerring taste and his sense of the dramatic; the 
script of Quai des Brumes is a model to all script-writers, 
Armed with these initial advantages, Carné has seized the 
opportunity, already noted, of establishing that borderline mood 
of the real and the dreamlike which is an especial per- 
quisite of the cinema. The scenes of the _hide-out, 
a tumbledown shack on the edge of the harbour wall, are 
shot with a Zola-esque attention to realism, and then, by the 
strange alchemy of the characters who dwell therein, a mood 
of waking dream—the mood in which the dream and the 
reality are completely fused—is established. It is exquisite, 
and it has not been seen since Vigo’s Atalante. Throughout 
the film the pictorial composition is finely chosen, and the 
movements of the camera through the mists of Le Havre are 
all the more effective in that they are inconspicuous; it is 
indeed not the least merit of the film that it uses a minimum 
of the fades, wipes, dissolves and other trickeries which can 
so easily be used merely as gilt to an essential incompetence. 


Finally, one may note the music with which—often in 4 
delicious undertone—Maurice Jaubert has enriched certain of 
the sequence. He is one of the few composers of talent who 
has film as well as music in his blood, and it would be foolish 
to ignore the legitimate addition to our emotion which his 
simple melodies and economic orchestration produce. Quéi 
des Brumes has mood, atmosphere, and a sense of genuine 
tragedy ; its images wi'!l remain in the mind longer than many 
films of more immediate sensation. BASIL WRIGHT. 
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‘*Nos Braves Anciens Grecs ... ” 


Yer another attempt is being made to alleviate the unhappy 
position of the schoolbvy who is compelled to study Greek, 
but can only read the great works of classical literature at such 
a speed that he has always forgotten the first scene of a play 
before he has reached the last. The Warburg Institute has 
arranged in the Imperial Institute Buildings an exhibition of 
photographs of Greek works of art illustrating various aspects 
of ancient civilisation, and it is hoped ultimately to make 
these photographs available for the use of schools in the form 
of a book or by some other means. 


This is, of course, by no means the first attempt of the 
kind. It has long been realised that the schoolboy must be 
shown ancient works of art in some form or other. The 
evidence of the first stage of this theory still lingers in many 
classrooms in the form of dusty plaster casts, which must 
have inspired in many of us an ineffaceable distaste for Greek 
art of every kind. The matter has, of course, been treated 
in amore up-to-date manner. There are many volumes which 
contain good plates of Greek statues, but these are usually 
chosen on a purely aesthetic principle. There are also books 
illustrating the main points of Greek literature, religion and 
philosophy by means of reliefs or vases. But these are only 
too often made up of the gloomiest line drawings after vases, 
interspersed with photographs of Roman copies after Greek 
originals, together with the half-dozen most familiar works of 
the Best Period. 

These aids to the study of the classics are based on the 
assumption that the eye is more easily appealed to than the 
ear. But it follows that the eye is also very sensitive to the 
manner in which things are presented to it. The eye of the 
schoolboy may be entirely put off by seeing a dry line-engrav- 
ing or a poor half-tone even of the finest statue, and will prob- 
ably prefer a striking photograph of a far inferior object. The 
organisers of the Warburg exhibition have therefore taken great 
pains only to get very good—and very big—photographs, and 
as far as possible, to avoid showing Roman copies, so that the 
eye of even the most casual visitor will be lured to the exhibits 
and not turned away from them. Moreover, the schoo!boy is 
apt to be impatient, and soon gets bored with the few master- 
pieces which are repeatedly shown to him. His attention can 
often be caught by an unfamiliar object, and it is for this 
reason that many of the most popular works of Greek sculp- 
ture are left out in the present exhibition, to be replaced by a 
vase or a bronze less often seen. 


Moreover, schoolbooks reproducing Greek works of art 
are almost always arranged either to illustrate the development 
of the art by itself, or else to illustrate the texts which the boys 
have to study. The organisers of the exhibition at the Warburg 
have assumed that the eye is the equal of the ear, in the sense 
that they have made the works of art chosen illustrate the 
fundamental features of the Greek attitude towards life, without 
too much reliance on the written word of the Greeks. The 
photographs are arranged in such a way that, with the aid 
of only the shortest captions, they tell the story them- 
selves, 


The sections illustrating the development of Greek religion, 
or the evolution of the Greek town, tell a story which is 
parallel to that which can be read in the poets and historians, 
but which can be followed here without reference to them. 
The schoolboy is encouraged to draw from this sequence of 
images, which he can study with relatively little effort, a 
general conception of certain basic ideas in the Greek 
attitude towards life which will make it easier for him to 
understand the Greek plays or poems which he has to read 
in school. 


To understand what Renan calls “the Greek miracle” it 
is essential to visit Greece itself ; but for those who cannot do 
so an exhibition such as this, in which Greek ideals in all 
fields are presented in their most immediately appealing form 
through the visual arts, provides some consolation. It demon- 
Strates, at any rate, how the Greek idea of humanism 
developed out of a primitive and not at all humanist civilisa- 
tion, to arrive at that view of life which has coloured all later 
European culture, and which is as relevant today as at any 
earlier period. 

ANTHONY BLUNT. 


A LA RECHERCHE DE REMEDES 


[D’un correspondant parisien] 


Des la rentrée du Parlement on reparlait de crise de régime. 
C’est devenu une habitude. A vrai dire, il s’agit surtout de 
discussions abstraites. On a beau trouver maint défaut 4 la 
République parlementaire—celle qui était “si belle sous 
Empire ”—ce sont des remédes que l’on cherche plutét que 
de nouvelles formes de gouvernement. Le président du 
Sénat, M. Jules Jeanneney, donnait le ton l’autre jour. I! 
faudrait, disait-il, faire rendre 4 nos institutions tout ce 
qu’elles peuvent donner, avant de se lancer dans d’ambitieuses 
réformes de structure. 

Parmi les remédes proposés, deux concernent le vote, celui 
des députés aussi bien que celui des électeurs. On voudrait 
rendre le premier personnel et le second obligatoire. Voici 
Vargumentation: “S’il y a crise de régime c’est parce que le 
principe fondamental de la République se trouve faussé. De 
démocratique il tend 4 devenir oligarchique. Nous voyons, 
de plus en plus, la minorité prétendre régenter la majorité.” 
Et Pon donne ces exemples 4 lappui: II suffit d’environ neuf 
millions de suffrages pour élire une Chambre qu’on dira 
représenter une population de quarante millions. Les 
suffrages non représentés au Parlement dépassent d’un million 
et demi ceux obtenus par les élus. Avec le vote par procu- 
ration, une poignée de députés peut adopter des lois dont 
les conséquences sont incalculables. Enfin, sur 11,500,000 
Wélecteurs, 3,000,000 s’abstiennent habituellement. 

Justement un député vient de proposer lobligation du vote 
personnel pour les représentants du peuple. II faut recon- 
naitre, du reste, qu’a la Chambre le mode ordinaire de scrutin 
tourne parfois au grotesque. Devant des banquettes presque 
vides, quelqu’un se léve pour murmurer quelques phrases. 


Sur ce, le président annonce qu’il va y avoir scrutin. Des 
huissiers, porteurs d’urnes, circulent dans les travées. Cinq 
minutes plus tard, le président proclame le résultat: “La 


Chambre a adopté par 459 voix contre 117.” Quel est ce 
mystére? C’est simple; les “ boitiers” ont opéré. 

Chaque député posséde une boite contenant des bulletins 
de vote imprimés 4 son nom. S’il s’absente, il confie sa boite 
a un collégue qui votera pour lui. Certains députés assidus 
aux séances se voient remettre plusieurs boites. Ce sont les 
“boitiers.” Grace 4 eux, le nombre de votants reste toujours 
respectable, méme s'il n’y a que vingt personnes en séance. 
Certains “ boitiers ” sont devenus légendaires, tel feu Saumade, 
de la Dordogne, qui, 4 l’apogée de sa carriére, ne manipulait 
pas moins de 96 boites. Lisez bien: quatre-vingt-seize! Elles 
appartenaient 4 des collégues de divers partis, depuis |’entente 
républicaine jusqu’aux républicains socialistes. Ce brave 
homme disposait donc du sixiéme des votes de lassemblée. 
Il parait qu’il se conformait de son mieux aux directives des 
absents. N’empéche que le vote par procuration ne sert qu’a 
enregistrer des idées préconcues et qu’il rend futile tout 
débat. C’est la négation du parlementarisme. 

L’électeur, lui, n’a pas de “ boitier” pour le suppléer. Son 
vote reste personnel; pour combattre l’abstention, certains 
voudraient le rendre obligatoire par surcroit. Il faudrait re- 
courir aux »sanctions. On propose l’amende et, pour la 
récidive, la privation de droits civils. Alors, pour rester dans 
la logique, il faudrait interdire les bulletins blancs. Cela pour- 
rait mener loin. Le civisme ne s’obtient pas par la contrainte. 

Quoi qu’il en soit, la réforme du scrutin est plus simple que 
la réforme électorale, dont on reparle également. Cette ques- 
tion reste au point ou nous l’avions laissée dans de précé- 
dentes chroniques. L’accord serait relativement facile sur le 
principe, mais les modalités soulévent des controverses sans 


fin. Chaque parti s’inquiéte des répercussions avant de se 
prononcer. C’est assez naturel, mais cela n’avance pas les 
choses. 


De tels remédes seraient-ils propres 4 ranimer des institu- 
tions défaillantes? Il est permis d’en douter. Du reste, le 
diagnostic lui-méme est-il exact? “Crise de régime” est 
bientét dit. Avant de condamner la machine, il serait bon 
de s’assurer de la compétence des mécaniciens. Ecoutons 
encore. M. Jeanneney: “Nos institutions n’ont pas épuisé 
leur vertu. Elles la retrouveront si, principalement, l’effort 
de discipline indispensable est obtenu partout, si, chez tous, 
le sens de l’intérét commun et l’esprit de subordination qu il 
commande reprennent leur souveraineté et, par-dessus tout, 
si ’obéissance aux lois redevient la régle inviolable.” 
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A Preserved Forest 
It is good news that Savernake Forest is not to be dragooned 


or thrust into an alien uniform. It has escaped the fate of 
part of the New Forest and the hillsides of Westmorland, 
and the fringes of Breckland. 
erated by English oak and ash, and. beech and sycamore. 
But it is not to be supposed that the Forestry Commis- 
sioners in yielding to the Preservers of Rural England have 
sacrificed in any way national needs. Never in history were 
ash and sycamore in greater demand, though the oak has 
fallen from its summit. It must be acknowledged that our 
scenery has always, and rightly, been affected by national 
economic demands. Since the days of bows and arrows the 
yew, alas, has fallen out of favour to become a mere hedge 
plant, where it is generally ruined even for that lowly purpose 
by too close planting. As soon as the aeroplane became of 
greater moment than the “ wooden walls ” of unarmoured ships, 
parts of New Forest scenery were greatly altered by planta- 
tions of ash in place of self-sown oak. Sycamore, so easily 
dealt with by wedge or saw or axe, has been rediscovered as 
a hard and enduring wood for panels and domestic uses. Three, 
at any rate, of our best writers on the country as such, have 
especially rejoiced in the natural beauty of Wiltshire and its 
forest; Cobbett, Hudson and Jefferies. The concession of 
the Commissioners to plant only broad-leaved English trees 
in lieu of their favourite narrow-leaved firs and pines may 
be regarded as a tribute to the memory of these writers. How 
Cobbett would have flamed out at the introduction of alien 
firs, though he might have abused the Commission for not 
planting acacia. 
* § * x 


An American Example 

The plight of farms in the United States has been much 
worse than in England; but some salient recoveries 
are recorded, and these may perhaps have sugges- 
tions for those who are dealing with the present depression 
in this island. America was troubled by denudation and 
exhaustion of the soil, as well as low prices. This particular 
evil has been cured on millions of acres by the use of various 
clovers, including wild white clover from England. The 
largest of the “conservers ” has been a great insurance com- 
pany which took over an immense number of derelict and 
moribund farms; and restored them to fertility and their 
farmers to prosperity by the skilful use of capital. This was 
spent chiefly in building better houses and sheds, especially 
poultry sheds, and in giving control to scientific specialists, 
who knew or could discover the special requirements of the 
soil. In a number of cases bankrupt tenants became pro- 
sperous owners. English farming is doubtless peculiar; but 
not so peculiar that examples from other lands can be wholly 
neglected, as in general they have been neglected. Experts in 
the many agricultural stations are being more freely consulted 
by farmers; but they are powerless to prevent either the 
exhaustion of farm lands or the entire abandonment of arable 
cultivation. The number of acres left deliberately barren, 
even close to big towns, is utterly lamentable. We need a sort 
of Forestry Commission for husbandry. 


+ * * * 


A Wounded Winterer 


From a garden wall, composed of stone and rubble, was 
heard one morning last week a clear and plaintive cry on the 
note D (with apologies for the word). It was thought at first 
to be uttered by a bird, but as investigation proceeded 
the sound—still on the single mote—was traced to a 
hole in the wall, and a toad was seen lying almost on ‘its 
back. Some slight fall in the structure of the rough wall, 
was crushing the unhappy hibernator. It was wounded 
severely in one leg, but the pain did not seem to 
have quite thoroughly roused the toad from the depth of its 
winter slumber. One of the most fatal events for many of the 
hibernators is to awake prematurely. Waking energy rearouses 
hunger, and the ability to bear starvation gladly is lost. The 
toad refused food, and kept its eyes persistently shut. It will 
be carefully watched, and the hope is that its life may be 
saved by its persistent endeavour to maintain, at any rate, the 


COUNTRY LIFE 


It is to be enlarged and regen-- 


semblance of slumber. A long period of inanition has to , 
endured, for toads are late sleepers, absolutely and relatively 
in comparison with frogs. Incidentally, do toads habitual} 
wail or cry for help on a particular note? 

* x * * 






An Omnivorous Rat 

Here is another odd and unexpected experience in th 
winter ways of animals. Several rabbits shot in a small woo 
were left in a heap while other coverts were drawn. () 
returning later in the day the keeper found some 
squirrels greedily devouring the rabbits. We have all hear 
unnumbered tales of the practices of these omnivoroy 
rodents. Buffon, years ago, wrote of their disastrous op. 
slaughts on the corn, that is the maize, of South Amerigg 
farmers. Personally, I have known them to eat peaches, both 
those grown on a wall and those inside the greenhouse, | 
have seen one carrying a fully-grown sparrow ; and in 4 
neighbouring parish a number twice bit a way through the 
wood of a shed in order to raid the store of wheat and 
barley within. Green shoots, bark, nuts, eggs, young bird 
—nothing comes amiss ; but it had never occurred to me that 
they would play the fox or rat on the body of so big a 
animal as the rabbit. It says something for their cunning 
and skill in observation that no squirrels had been seen 
during the shoot. They are adepts at keeping on the othe 
side of a branch or trunk. The incident occurred after the 
hard weather was well over: frost had not driven them to 
an abnormal practice. 























* * * x 


Two Old Words 

In a Hertfordshire parish are two places always referred 
to by the local population one as the Slade, the other as the 
Slype. The Slade or Slad is a dip in the field running parallel 
with a very perfect reach of “ Grimm’s Dyke,” and was doubt 
less artificially dug. Between the two is a high and fairly levd 
field that is presently to be unearthed. It was quite certainly 
the site of a Belgic town-camp, built, it is thought, about a 
century before the Roman invasion. Slade is an old English 
word for ravine. The Slype is part of a new and _ narrow 
road. I failed to find the word in my Skeat (which is 
abridged), but other dictionaries describe it as an urban word, 
meaning a narrow passage between buildings. The county 
use of the word would suggest that it has no necessary con- 
nexion with architecture, but means any corridor, whether 
enclosed by hedge or wall. Is it in general use about England? 

* * * * 


















In the Garden 





What is there to interest in the garden in mid-winter? A 
few flowering shrubs, such as viburnum fragrans, chimonan- 
thus and witch hazel; a few humble flowers, such as the 
lungwort, beloved of cottage gardeners, and primulas; but 
even those who specialise in winter flowers get their general 
effects chiefly from grey-green leaves, from variegated thyme, 
or the senecios, say, rotundifolia (the best at this season), or 
greyii, or even maritima, from carnations and rock roses. This 
year, when the frosts and snows have reduced the clumps of 
iris leaves to a state of wan pallor, the iris-like leaves of the 
sisyrinchium look greener and fresher than ever. Is there any 
plant better for clothing a bank in winter? Its astonishing 
vitality was witnessed this year by an outbreak of small leaves 
on the dead flower-stems, making a botanical marvel. Doubt- 
less the plant seeds rather too freely for complete convenience, 
but few seedlings, or, indeed, fully grown plants, are easier of 
eradication. The flowers are pleasant, though not remark- 
able, and the flowering period is long. These are minot 
virtues. The cardinal virtue is its gift for covering earth with 
pleasant greenery in winter. The greatest of our modem 
landscape gardeners, who was very fond of his Sussex garden 
in winter, used to express his wrath against those gardenets 
who of set purpose rob the garden of its natural colours, and 
thereby also harm the plants. He insisted on the stems being 
left to show their browns and greys. The excessive tidying 
up of herbaceous borders does a good deal of harm, and 
certainly robs the bed of a decent and, it may be, pleasantly 
colourful colouring. But how gardeners enjoy wholesale 
snipp:ng. W. BeAcH THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
are given a preference over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the 


THE EDITOR 


Signed letters 


name and address of the author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. THe SPECTATOR] 


THE SPENS REPORT 
[To the Editor of ‘THE SprcraTor] 

Sir,—Dr. Terry Thomas does not like the 100 per cent. 
special place system, nor apparently do many of his col- 
leagues, as they think it “ will destroy the character of their 
schools.” Presumably he assumes that if entrance to grammar 
schools were thrown open on equal terms to all, very few 
middle-class boys would gain places, and so he wants the 
present system to continue. That system means that a 
certain number, varying from under 25 per cent. to 100 per 
cent. of vacancies in grammar schools, are thrown open to 
children whose parents cannot pay fees, and as competition 
for these places is necessarily very keen, a high standard has 
to be reached by successful candidates. The rest of the 
places are filled on a purely qualifying examination of a 
much lower standard by children whose parents can afford to 
pay the full fees. But these fees do not cover the whole cost 
of education, and so grants of public money from the Board 
of Education and from the local authority, are given to make 
up the deficit. The result is that many children gain admission 
“merely because,” as the Report says, “of the greater wealth 
of their parents.” The Consultative Committee objects to this 
system; Dr. Terry Thomas and many of his colleagues 
apparently do not. He asks me what I mean by equality. 
I mean a system of entrance to grammar schools which 
depends upon the child’s capacity to profit by the education, 
and not on his parent’s capacity to pay fees. 

The roo per cent. special place system advocated in the 
Report is subject to the provision that there are sufficient 
grammar school places in each area, so that all children who 
can profit more by that type of secondary education than 
by any other shall be offered it. This condition should safe- 
guard the middle-class child, who, it seems to be assumed, 
with what justice I do not know, could not hold his own 
in the present highly competitive 11+ examination. The 
character of these schools, therefore, may not be so com- 
pletely destroyed as the headmasters fear. 

Each year more schools turn over to the 100 per cent. 
system because, in spite of the headmasters, public opinion 
is moving against privilege in education. Last summer I 
visited Sweden and Denmark and found the system in force 
there. Teachers and administrators alike expressed surprise 
at our system—which struck them as being extremely un- 
democratic. 

I agree with Dr. Terry Thomas that the adoption of the 100 
per cent. special place system will widen the gulf between the 
“public schools” and the grammar schools. But the gulf 
is already so wide that I cannot believe that that would much 
matter. On the other hand, it would reduce the gulf which 
now exists in many areas between grammar schools and 
municipal secondary schools, in so far as the difference is a 
social one. As these are both part of our national system of 
education, whereas Eton, Winchester, Rugby, &c., are 
excrescences upon it, this seems to me of more importance. 

In spite of its 500 pages, Dr.’ Terry Thomas has evidently 
read t- Report very thoroughly, but where does he find 
any recommendation for compulsory transfer against the 
Wishes of the parents and of the heads of the two schools?— 
Yours, &c., SHENA D. Simon. 


Broomcroft, Ford Lane, Didsbury, Manchester, 20. 


[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR] 


S,—Dr. Terry Thomas in his recent letter to you has well 
expressed the point of view of many headmasters. The 
Report, with all its provisoes and gualifications—which may be 
forgotten or ignored when the time comes to put “reforms ” 
Ito operation—invoives a very complete revolution for 
grammar schools of the older type, those which have the 
gteatest prestige and which have done the most for education 





of other and inferior schools. If it is possible—and it will 
take some doing even in the present age—they are to be 
brought down in status to the position of the schools of 
mushroom growth. Lady Simon thinks parents who can 
afford to do so send their children to the more famous and 
historic amongst the grammar schools for the wrong reasons. 
But perhaps they have good reasons, if it is true that a 
student “who is put to school to one of the great cultural 
traditions acquires something of the ethical as well as the 
other characteristics that individualise it”—I quote from the 
Spens Report—a parent may rightly decide to send his 
children to that school which by its traditions, its history, and 
the men who form its staff, is best likely to foster high moral 
qualities and sound, or even high, standards of learning. 

The Report deals with a multitude of topics, de omnibus 
rebus et quibusdam aliis, and its range extends from Kyphosis 
to Endocrine Secretions, from Hobbies to the Cognitive 
Aspects of Transfer of Training. In its 470 pages of sug- 
gestions and obiter dicta the fearful Head of a School will 
find many possibilities of infringement upon his present 
freedom. Secondary Education, like Primary Education, is 
to have a Code, ominous word, the fetters are to be clamped 
upon the Grammar School, Bureaucracy is to win another 


triumph. O Democracy! what crimes are committed in thy 
name!—Yours faithfully, J. H. E. Crags. 
Hereford. 


THE PARTY MACHINE 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—The prestige of legislative institutions depends increas- 
ingly on the abilities, experience of the composition of 
membership. Can we admit that we secure the best to 
present themselves for public life? Under the present Party 
caucuses, it is not refuted that wealth plays too impressive 
a role in selection of candidates, which acts unfavourably to 
government for the people, by the people. I know poor men 
may be helped, but are they likely to have their cases con- 
sidered when financial advantages are sought by constitu- 
encies? If Croesus corrupts, there are, too, the receivers who 
are not immune from censure. Surely the person who is pre- 
pared to devote talents, time, to active service should not be 
expected to have the added burden of shouldering expenses 
to finance elections, to nurse the constituency, also to keep 
the machinery in operation. The fact is some local Con- 
servative Parties do not face the problem of financial support, 
independent from aid of the candidate. If the agent is too 
much engaged, why not have voluntary secretaries to assist 
him, as those who can give more often do least? We are 
assumed to be democratic in selection of our candidates, but 
only the one recommended by the selection committee is put 
forward for endorsement. What do we know about the 
claims and reason for rejection of others interviewed ? 

I am not against candidates subscribing to the local Party ; 
but to accord primary consideration to amounts is unjust, be 
he rich or poor. Is it a good thing for inexperienced and 
inept men to woo industrial constituencies because they run 
the machine and wish to get safe seats as a result of such 
aid? My contention is that in hopeless seats, or on border- 
line, you need promising material as, after all, you are 
missionaries preparing the soil for fertility in the future. How 
many good candidates at the Central Office are shelved because 
of the means test, as, unless local caucuses ask for them, 
they are doomed to political extinction. 

If it is true that the Conservative Party has ceased to have 
the richest chest, it is equally accurate to assert that merit is 
often marred by poverty. It wou!d be of absorbing interest 
in balance-sheets issued by local parties to have detai's about 
receipts from its merrbers, as well as to learn how many sub- 
scribe ty its funds. Why not speciai funds for needs of the 
constituency? What are treasurers, finance committees, 
appointed for, unless to discover ways and means to improve 
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local exchequers. Money is sometimes not attracted because 

of the lethargy prevalent in executives, who discourage ideas 

and are wont to have re-elected inutile cyphers.—Yours 

faithfully, Doucias H. MACARTNEY. 
23 Dartmouth Park Hill, N.W.5. 


REFUGEES: LIABILITY OR ASSET ? 


[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—Miss Beryl Savage suggests that I am “carried away 
by” my pro-refugee enthusiasm into unreasonableness, But 
she is carried away by her anti-refugee enthusiasm into 
inaccuracy. It was not a question on my part of “asking why 
the Home Office appears determined to refuse even temporary 
admittance to any refugees who have not at least their expenses 
guaranteed.” (My italics.) “At least” suggests a minimum 
demand. But the Home Office demand is the absolute 
maximum, for what is required from the guarantor is an 
assurance of every penny that may be expended on the refugee 
from his old home in Germany to his ultimate new home in 
whatever part of the world he may ultimately settle. There 
must be the assurance that the refugee will be able to leave 
Britain again, and there must be the assurance that no farthing 
of expense can fall on public—that is. Government—funds. 

Britain is a great and wealthy country with a noble tradition 
of hospitality to both political and racial exiles. Amid the 
millions she is spending today on the instruments of death, 
one would have thought she might have made her public as 
well as private contribution—if only as conscience money !— 
to these people in immediate and largely desperate need. I 
repeat: not to do so may be discreet, but it is neither Christian 
nor charitable. Even Miss Savage can hardly contest that! 
—Yours faithfully, GEOFFREY WEST. 

The Cardinal’s Hat, 6 Holywell, Oxford. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—I am afraid it was only to be expected that the corre- 
spondence as to whether refugees are a liability or an asset 
to this country should have produced the usual anti-Semitic 
reaction. I deeply regret to find that the letter from Miss B. 
Savage should have been disfigured by remarks merely betray- 
ing the usual technique of the anti-Semites. I fail to under- 
stand the connexion between the refugee problem, ard whether 
Jews have volunteered for A.R.P. or not, or how many would 
fight for Britain in case of need, or the monstrous assertion, 
ridiculously untrue, that there was a run on the banks in the 
East End during the crisis. 

Such remarks are merely red herrings drawn across the 
path of fair discussions, but as they have been published, I, 
speaking as an A.R.P. warden, can assure your readers that the 
Jews of the East End did, and are doing, their full share of 
A.R.P. work, and if Miss Savage had an open mind, she would 
have learned, even from those sections of the Press which are 
by no means favourable, how eagerly the refugees, already 
domiciled here, came forward in the crisis to volunteer their 
services in whatever capacity they could be used. 

It is rather late in the day to recall that the Jews in this 
country, as in every country, performed their full duty as 
citizens in the Great War, and there is no reason for suggesting 
that they wou!d not do so in any future war, although we 
sincerely hope that the necessity will never arise. 

Miss Savage shows her prejudice and lack of all knowledge 
of the subject by suggesting that although the Jews make 
“ skilled workers,” they do not make agricultural labourers or 
bricklayers. I wonder if she has heard of a certain country 
called Palestine, which is a good example of what the Jews 
can do, not only as farmers and agricultural labourers, but as 
bricklayers, and which, indeed, is a most striking denial of 
the belief that the Jews are essentially town-dwellers. 

But I am not going to follow the other red herrings which 
Miss Savage has introduced into this discussion except to 
ask this lady how long she imagines Jews had been settled in 
Italy, and if she imagines there would have been any anti- 
Jewish campaign in that country had not Mussolini to cringe 
to the crack of his master’s whip ? It may be true that there 
are more Christian than Jewish subscribers to the Baldwin 
Mund, but that is as it should be. The Anglo-Jewish com- 
munity have already subscribed over £600,000 to their own 
fund, in addition to the two millions odd raised by them since 
1933, and which took under its wing thousands of non-Aryan 

Christians. 
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It was indeed in consequence of the indifference shown by 
Christians to. what in fact was their responsibility that ti 
Baldwin Fund was started, as the letter from the heads Of the 
churches in The Times demonstrated. 

Miss Savage says that to refuse even temporary admittang 
to refugees without a guarantee is “ practical Christian.» 
The only comment one can make on such an extraordin, 
conception of what Christianity means is to quote the commen 
of a statesman to whom it was explained that a certain polit 
manoeuvre might be described as a “ pious fraud.” “To 
see the fraud clearly enough,” he said, “ but where does thy 
piety come in? ”—Yours faithfully, N. Levy, 














[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1rR,—Allow me as a member of the race whose honour aj 
courage Miss Savage imputes, and one who at the time of th 
crisis volunteered like many other Jews for service in ty 
British Army, to answer her charges against the refugees, 

After stating correctly that most of the refugees are Jem, 
she asks how many Jews would fight for England in time ¢ 
war? There are many thousands of Jews who could hy 
answered her better than myself—but they are dead, killy 
fighting for England in the Great War. Of the Jews wy 
have found sanctuary in England from Nazi inhumanity, th 
rush during the crisis to offer their services to the Britis 
defence forces was so great that a special enlistment departmey 
was opened for them at Woburn House. The refugees om. 
sidered it not only a duty but a matter of honour to be amoy 
the first in the defence of the people who succoured them jj 
need. 

That there were Jews who left London for the county 
during the crisis I do not doubt. I have equally no dou 
that in the constant stream of cars which I saw in those day 
passing my house on the Watford by-pass, wisely making fx 
the hoped-for security of Oxfordshire, Buckinghamshire (ani 
perhaps even Hertfordshire, Miss Savage?), the proportion ¢ 
Jews was no larger than their proportion to the gener 
population. 

Your Special Correspondent has explained how the Hom 
Office control of refugees causes them to reduce unemployment 
rather than increase it. It is not a coincidence that those who 
anti-semitism makes champion the unemployed are those wh 
at other times characterise the unemployed as work-shy.—Yous 
faithfully, MavRICE EDELMAN, 

Whewell House, Mill Hill, N.W. 7. 



































THE ADVERTISER AND THE PRESS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—Purely from the point of view of a film critic, I shoul 
like to comment on several of the statements made by M. 
F. P. Bishop in The Spectator recently. “In many of th 
subordinate sections of the modern newspaper,” he wrt, 
“in book-reviewing, in theatrical and film criticism . 

it is not to be denied that the influence of the advertiser i 
often ‘plainly apparent.” He uses soft words. I should 
like to agree almost entirely with his admirable article, “The 
Advertiser and the Press,” but after a long and bitter e& 
perience of film criticism on a provincial newspaper, I woul 
suggest that the “puff paragraph,” base coinage tendered 
only by the mentally dishonest, is part of the slow but ever 
widening movement towards the prostitution of public tastt, 
due solely to the influence of advertising, and of which th 
creeping paralysis of film criticism is a symptom. 

The facts are all too well known in most provincial dail! 
and weekly newspaper offices, but the cinema-going publi 
might be surprised to know the conditions under which th 
reviews, to which they presumably look for guidance, at 
written. In most cases the critic is a member of the report 
ing staff, and the cinema reviews are rarely considered 
sufficient importance to justify more than a negligible frac 
tion of his working week. He must rely, not on his unbiased 
judgement of the films themselves, but on the trade journal 
usually provided in these offices, and confronted with th 
“puff” reviews of the trade journals, he must have te 
wisdom of Solomon to do justice at one and the same time 
to the film, the potential audience, and himself. He is forced 
into plagiarism of one kind or another, and the Nationa 
Union of Journalists, in its Code of Conduct, has condemned 
plagiarism as unprofessional. The abuse, however, the direc 
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> “ 


result. of unwilling reliance on the advertisers’ “ puffs,” 


continues. ; 

Any attempt by an advertiser to make the continuance of 
advertising conditional upon editorial support, maintains Mr. 
Bishop, would be met with an uncompromising refusal. From 
my own experience, I can hardly express the same confidence. 
Some time ago I wrote a film review (a far too generous 
estimation of the film, which I had seen) which was approved 











Call py the Editor, set into type and inserted in the page. A 
does tk few hours before publication the manager of the cinema, 
Levy, # where the film was to be shown, sent in his own review. He 





would like it to appear. Policy prevailed. It appeared. It 
would not have paid to offend him. He had a substantial 
advertisement on the front page. 

Here is another example. A letter was received from the 
local manager of a big chain of cinemas, enclosing reviews 
sees, for the next week’s programme at his cinema, “with the usual 





re Jem, request from my Head Office that you should do your best 
time jm to.insert them in full. Quite frankly, we would rather have 
ld hayfie the space available devoted to next week’s programme, rather 
1, kill fae than your critic’s opinions of the current show. I should also 
Ws while add that we want an eight-inch double-column advertisement 
nity, the tomorrow.” The reference to the advertisement is, of course, 
Britis; fae a polite but not very subtle form of blackmail. In this case 
artmey fe also the manufactured reviews, a combination of slovenly 
es cone English and hysterical praise for two third-rate films, were 
+ amon fe published. 


The threat of the withdrawa! of advertising is another 
plank in Mr. Bishop’s argument, and here again I must dis- 
agree with him when he says: “No editor would dare to 
yield to such direct pressure, and no experienced advertiser 
would attempt it.’ Eventually, in my capacity as a film 
critic, my point of view became too independent for the 
managers of local cinemas, who were important advertisers, 
and my refusal to laud to the skies the trash which frequently 
appeared upon their screens led to a deputation to the manage- 
ment of the newspaper. The managers demanded that I 
should not be allowed to review their films, and that in future 
all film reviews appearing in the newspaper should be favour- 
able, in other words, “ puffs.” Failing their demands, they 
would withdraw advertising. They won. Direct pressure 
of the advertisers proved stronger than editorial dignity. Since 
then, I am glad to say, I have not been burdened with the 
unequal struggle of maintaining the right of fair comment 
against the advertisers of the film trade. 

This is by no means the whole story. But it will be seen 
that advertising does play a definite and deadly part in local 
film criticism, and the conditions I have outlined are certainly 
not confined to the particular newspaper to which I have 





Y MR referred. 
of the I would disagree only in one small particular with Mr. John 
Wrots Grierson when, in “The Arts Today,” he says of the body of 
_* i film criticism, “it is consciously or subconsciously influenced 
ise 5 by the paid advertisement and the flattering hospitality of the 
hou trade. It is, consciously or subconsciously, affected by the 
The continuing dearth of critical subject matter. The observation 
‘T Hof technical skill is the only decent gambit available to a 
woul disheartening, sycophantic, and largely contemptible pursuit.” 
dered As I see it, Mr. Grierson, not “largely ” contemptible, but 
eve wholly—Yours faithfully, 
be K. L. BarHurst. 


dil!) §=THE PRIME MINISTER’S CORDIALITY 


public 


h the [To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

a* @ Sir—In the article on “The Fruits of Rome” in your issue 
“ : of January 2oth, the fact that the personal relations between 
pie the Prime Minister and Signor Mussolini were genuinely 
cased cordial is presented as an asset. But cordiality surely implies 
ee mutual approval, or at least an absence of disapproval. Many 


the must feel that appeasement is bad enough if it means silent 
i acquiescence in policies which they believe to be wrong. 
Cordiality with the man who has ravaged Abyssinia and 


be Spain would appear to be misplaced. Would it not be more 
‘onal helpful to the cause of law and order if the Prime Minister 
aed OPPed being “cordial” to those who openly flout that 





cause?—Yours, &c., HUMPHREY PAKINGTON. 
98 Palace Gardens Terrace, W. 8. 
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DIPLOMATIC ASSETS 
[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—Mr. Harold Nicolson informs us that it is quite under- 
standable that the Munich agreement should be regarded as 
a tremendous diplomatic disaster and Mr. Chamberlain as a 


. tremendous diplomatic asset. 


Is a general who has led his forces to a tremendous disaster 
really to be regarded as a tremendous asset? Are circles 
really square? Or does Mr. Nicolson mean that Mr. Cham- 
berlain is a tremendous diplomatic asset to Herr Hitler? If 
so, we can all heartily agree, but surely that meaning should 
have been made clearer.—Yours truly, E. R. PuNSHON. 

23 Nimrod Road, Streatham Park London, S.W. 16. 


THE ABOLITION OF FLOGGING 


[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR] 
SirR,—While so much has been written in the Press lately 
about the pros and cons of flogging as a deterrent punishment, 
it seems to me remarkable how comparatively little comment 
there has been on the actual recommendations of the Cadogan 
Committee’s Report, which have now been incorporated in 
the new Bill for penal reform. 

Flogging is to be abolished altogether as a court punish- 
ment, on the grounds that, in spite of its barbarity, it has no 
effect whatever as a deterrent, and the Committee produce 
what must seem to most people with unprejudiced minds 
conclusive proof in support of this view. 

A victory having been achieved, then, for enlightenment 
and common sense—in spite of the heavy guns brought to 
bear on them in the shape of the Judges’ memorandum—the 
Committee proceed at once to give their case away by a feeble 
capitulation before the frantic cries—as one can only suppose— 
of the prison authorities, who no doubt solemnly asserted that 
no prison officer would ever be safe if the deterrent effect of 
the “cat,” ever lurking in the background, was removed. 

A strong case can, of course, be put forward by those who 
believe that assaults on prison officers, &c., would decrease in 
number if flogging was abolished for prison offences, in spite 
of the Committee’s capitulation to the opposite view, but that 
would go beyond the scope of this letter. I can understand, 
Sir, the position of those who believe that flogging is a deter- 
rent and should, therefore, be retained; I understand the 
position of those who, like myself, believe that flogging does 
not act as a deterrent and should, therefore, be abolished ; 
but what I cannot understand is the position of those who are 
trying to sit on the fence by proving conclusively that it should 
be abolished as being no deterrent, and yet at the same time 
be retained as a deterrent. One can only hope that, when the 
Bill comes into Committee, the Home Secretary will be pressed 
to give a clear explanation of these, to my mind, extraordi- 
narily illogical proposals——I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

The Chdélet, The Avenue, J. M. G. Gray. 

Walton St. Mary, Clevedon, Som. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—Mr. B. Fair, the writer of a letter in last week’s Spectator, 
observes that “it is common knowledge that garrotting was 
stamped out by corporal punishment.” “Common know- 
ledge ” is an easy horse to ride off on. For more particular 
knowledge your correspondent might be referred to some 
words of the present Attorney-General, used in the House of 
Commons on November 29th, 1938. Sir Donald Somervell 
spoke of “the Act of 1863, introduced by a private member 
and passed against the advice of the Home Secretary, who 
described it as panic legislation after the panic had passed ; 
the offence of garrotting had ceased when the Act was passed.” 
The Act of 1863 was, of course, the measure which imposed 
flogging as a penalty for garrotting—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
London, W.C. I. Foxton BROADHOLT. 


THE CANE AND THE “CAT” 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1rR,—Mr. Kittermaster says that the system now prevailing in 
public schools whereby senior boys ar2 allowed to cane junior 
boys “does nothing but gratify an urhealthy sense of power, 
and indulges a certain morbid sex-sensation in the execu- 
tioners.” 


This is, at best, a very wild generalisation. I had some 
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small experience, both as a recipient and executioner of , 


punishment, at the same school at which Mr. Kittermaster 
was a housemaster, and I very much doubt if his statement 
even approximately represents the truth. The “ privilege ” 
of caning was extended only to heads of houses or house- 
monitors, senior boys presumably of some proved integrity 
of character. I cannot believe that the only emotions these 
boys experienced when administering a beating were gratifica- 
tion of an unhealthy sense of power or of their morbid sex 
instincts. The only emotion I can remember myself, on the 
occasion of beating a small boy for repeated trivial breaches 
of discipline, was profound embarrassment at the difficulty 
of knowing whether I was beating too hard or not hard 
enough. As I discovered later, this could have been obviated 
by practising on a cushion beforehand. 

Of course, there may be exceptions. Psychologists tell us 
there are sadists everywhere. But there are not more among 
the senior boys in public schools than elsewhere.—Yours 
faithfully, H. B. MarrTIN. 

Oriel College, Oxford. 


CANAL DUES 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—Mr. Spencer misquotes me. The words “ Egypt would 
probably be forced to make the Canal free” were not mine, 
but Zaghlul Pasha’s. The policy adopted at Panama by the 
U.S.A. was “to forgo direct profit from ownership,” i.e., to 
make both ends meet. Her reward has been an jncrease of 
coastal trade. 

Mr. Spencer will find full details of Suez and Panama rates 
in my book, The Suez Canal (Oxford, 1934): The Panama 
Canal cost 2} times as much to build and maintenance costs 
are higher; yet Canal dues at Bilbao, Panama, are Io per cent. 
or 20 per cent. lower than at Port Said, Suez.—Your obedient 
servant, ARNOLD WILSON. 


BATTLESHIP QUALITIES 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1rR,—Mr. P. G. Libby is right about speed in warships. Our 
Navy is worshipping two false gods—Speed and Range; false 
because both detract from fighting strength. 

Higher speed at sea has always been the attribute of the 
weaker side and of the weaker ship. The weakest of all war- 
ships, the easily-destroyable destroyer, is the fastest. The 
strongest, the battleship, is the slowest. 

Sea fights are won by guns and not by propellers. A 
warship with more armament (guns and shells and armour) 
and less speed will beat a ship with less armament and more 
speed; unless the faster ship beats herself by running away 
and so concedes the command of the sea with its cargoes, for 
which alone sea fights are fought. 

Fighting strength is cheap in tons. Extremities of high 
speed are most disproportionately expensive in tons. Rushing 
about at high speed is not fighting, it is a form of hysteria 
quite foreign to British seamen. 

Even slower speed can escape by doubling, as the slower 
Germans escaped at Jutland. So high speed cannot even 
catch. With the small difference, alone possible between same- 
sized ships, there will seldom be daylight enough to force an 
unwilling enemy to fight. 

Unbearable blockade pressure on his war machine and on 
his people is the way to force our enemy’s battle fleet out 
for a fight to a finish. It is pressure on our enemy’s mind 
and not on our own ships’ thrust blocks that will force a 
decisive Trafalgar instead of an indecisive Jutland—fought 
two years before our rigid blockade was applied. 

We now know that the way to deal with ‘ Scharnhorsts’ 
and ‘ Gneisenaus’ is not with fast battle cruisers specially built 
for it, but with convoys properly escorted by slow and well- 
armed warships. 

The other false god, Range, is less needed by us than by 
any other nation because we have, what others have not, a 
fuelling station about every 1,000 miles. Yet our cruisers 
and battleships are being fitted to carry fuel for 12,000 miles 
—England to New Zealand—to the inevitable exclusion of 
fighting strength for their size. What is the sense of partially 
disarming our ships to let them steam past eight fuelling 
stations, which they would never do, in war or in peace? 
When peop'e say “speed,” they generally mean “oil.” 


% 


a 





Speed and range have reduced our Navy to a dangeroys and 
unnecessary subservience to foreign oil, because oil can give 
more speed and more range for weight than coal. At presen 
foreigners could defeat England by immobilising our gj, 
driven Navy by simply leaving their oil in their wells. Becayy 
of the craze for speed, fuel is being brought, in one-way ships, 
to where cheaper fuel, coal, already exists. 

The Navy must dethrone the false oil gods—Speed ang 
Range—and must set up Fighting Strength, based on our own 
coal, to reign in their stead.—Yours faithfully, 

25 Catherine Place, S.W. 1. GEOFFREY Bowt.ts, 


WHAT IS A “GENTLEMAN” 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—Surely no better answer to Mr. Harold Nicolson’s ques. 
tion can be found than Psalm 15: 

“Even he that leadeth an uncorrupt life and doeth th 
thing which is right and speaketh the truth from his hear, 
He that hath used no deceit in his tongue, nor done evil ty 
his neighbour. . .. He that setteth not by himself, but is lowly 
in his own eyes, and maketh much of them that fear the Lord, 
He that sweareth unto his neighbour and disappointeth hin 
not though it were to his own hindrance. He that hath no 
given his money upon usury nor taken reward against the 
innocent.”—Yours truly, EvELYN DRUMMoND, 

The Old Manor, Fareham, Hants. 






















[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1rR,—I have been wondering whether any of your corre. 
spondents would refer to Cardinal Newman’s description of 
a gentleman in his Dublin lectures. 

It is too long to quote here, but it occurs in the volume 
“Idea of a University,” at the close of Discourse viii, where 
he has been illustrating the distinction between Culture and 
Religion.—Yours faithfully, G. W. Hock ey, 










[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—I think the best short description of a gentleman js 
that which appeared in Truth a generation ago: 

“A gentleman is one who is never unintentionally 
offensive.”—Yours submissively, Cuas, WRIGHT. 








[To the Editor of THE SpEcTATOR] 
S1rR,—The best description of a “gentleman” I ever heard 
was given me by the late Comte de Sibour: 
“ A gentleman is one who never gives offence unconsciously,” 
—Yours faithfully, S. Cope Morean. 










[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—I have always thought the best definition of a gentle- 
man is “one who is at his ease in any society.” Morals have 
nothing to do with it, manners have.—Yours faithfully, 
Orchard Cottage, Fetcham, Leatherhead. W. F. Consett. 










[To the Editor of THE SpEcTATOR] 
Sir,—As to that in which true gentlemanliness consists, 
Ruskin surely has it in one word—“sensitiveness.” A wag 
gish and more modern expression of the same idea is “one 
who can play the saxophone—and doesn’t.”—Yours faithfully, 
13 East Holm, N.W. 11. FRANK WYATT. 












EXPANSIVENESS IN “WHO’S WHO” 


[To the Editor of THE SpEcrator] 

S1r,—One point of importance emerges from the discussion 
in your columns on the contents of Who’s Who. It relates 
to the principle on which Who’s Who is compiled. The 
biographical material is supplied by the person concerned 
and is published, apparently, without editorial revision. Hence 
the disproportionate values. This person sends too much and 
that person too little, and it follows that the amount of it 
formation devoted to each subject has often no relation to 
the place he occupies in the public life of the time. This is 
a grave defect in an otherwise invaluab'e handbock. The 
remedy seems obvious. The work needs editing. When the 
material supplied is inadequate it should be expanded from 
other sources; when it is excessive, it shou!d be blue-pencilled. 
In this way a certain measure of value would be achieved. 

Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. A. G. G. 
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INDIA: THE WORK AHEAD 


By SIR STANLEY REED, M.P. 


Ir is instructive to mark how the modest suggestion of a dis- 
tinguished Indian Civilian, Sir Atul Chatterji, G.C.I.E., that 
a short series of lectures should be given to probationers for 
the Indian Civil Service expanded to a round dozen, and 
that these should be issued to the public in the form of a 
generous tome of 450 pages, with illustrations and charts. 
Those genuinely interested in Indian problems, even though 
they have been remitted to responsible Ministries in the 
Provinces, will not quarrel at the expansion. In the result we 
have an authoritative volume, each chapter written by a 
master of the subject, embracing every important branch of 
the administration, prepared under the general editorship of 
Sir Edward Blunt, K.C.I.E. 

The task to which Indian ministers are directing themselves 
with zeal and energy is the improvement of the economic and 
social standard of the community. When we examine that, one 
problem overshadows all—the terrific growth of the population. 
As Burma must now be excluded the growth of the Indian 
peoples between 1921 and 1931 was 32 millions. At the 
present rate it will have reached the impressive proportions of 
380 millions by 1941. If there were any assurance that the 
resources of the country could keep pace with this growth 
it might be a matter for satisfaction rather than regret. There 
is none. The predominant agricultural population just makes 
ends meet, and cannot provide a reserve against a bad year. 
Even at present in many places the population is larger than 
the soil can carry. There is no escaping the conclusion of 
Sir John Megaw that when the production of the necessaries 
of life no longer keeps pace with the growth of the population 
economic standards and health deteriorate. The problem 
may be stated in another way. Dr. Aykroyd shows that the 
diet of the rural population is ill-balanced and deficient in 
essentials. But the balanced diet he proposes would cost 
eight shillings and twopence a month, which is twice as high 
as the present scale. It is clear, therefore, that the future 
of India lies in raising the standard of the rural population. 

The root cause of this poverty lies in the fragmentation of 
holdings. It is not so much that the holdings are of un- 
economic size in themselves, though this is often the case ; 
these small holdings, owing to Hindu practice and the Moslem 
law of inheritance, are split into a multitude of patches, in 
extreme cases degenerating into fields no more than 30 yards 
square. It has been calculated by good authority that given 
the consolidation of holdings the out-turn of the soil could be 
doubled without any additional labour or capital. In this 
fespect, as in many others, the Punjab has shown the way. 
Through the agency of the Co-operative Societies a million 
acres have been re-allotted into working holdings, and the 
reader, by glancing at the map of the village of Kishanpura, 
will readily grasp what this means in rural economy. 
Consolidation is not enough. So long as the present customs 
and laws prevail it would immediately be followed by fresh 
fragmentation and the work would have to be done again. 

No less intimately associated with custom is the problem of 
debt. The figures commonly accepted are stupendous. Eight 
years ago the Indian Banking Committee assessed the rural 
debt at £675 millions, and it is estimated to have increased 
by 50 to 100 per cent. since, owing to the agricultural 
depression. The distinguishing feature of the rural debt of 
India is that only a fraction was incurred for produc- 
tive purposes. The deadweight mass was either borrowed for 
extravagances on weddings and funerals or built up from 
compounded interest. The moneylender knows full well that 
at least 75 per cent. of this debt is hopeless, and where con- 





Social Service in India. (H.M. Stationery Office. 10s. 6d.) 


ciliation measures have been adopted is willing to accept huge 
reductions. The lightening, or even complete removal, of 
this burden would in itself lead to no permanent cure. It is 
not uncommon for an Indian earning two or three pounds a 
month to spend a year’s wages on a wedding; middle-class 
Indians are compelled by caste rules to entertain three or four 
thousand of their fellows on ceremonial occasions. Honesty 
compels agreement with Mr. C. G. Chenevix-Trench when 
he says that of millions of ryots it is true to say that if their 
debts were liquidated today their credit would be pledged to 
saturation point in a month or two. The evil has its roots 
deep down in Hindu custom and caste rules. Most of the 
Nationalist Ministers in their own lives set an admirable 
example of simple living ; it will demand courage of no mean 
order to translate it to a community demoralised by centuries 
of practice. Assuming that the cramping burden of debt is 
resolutely dealt with, the most promising scope for the 
re-creation of a stable agricultural credit lies in the develop- 
ment of co-operation. It will surprise most readers to be told 
that the number of societies in India exceeds that in any other 
part of the world ; they are twice as numerous as in Germany. 
The economic movement is now in the trough; the economic 
blizzard hit a shrewd blow; but Mr. C. F. Strickland, writing 
with unchallenged authority, scouts the idea of failure, and 
insists that the health and stability of the movement are slowly 
being restored. 

Closely allied with these reforms is rural education. Whilst 
attention has been directed to the illiteracy of India, insuffi- 
cient study has been directed to the enormous waste of the 
present system. Only a devastating fraction of those who 
enter the primary schools reach the standard of literacy. The 
wreckage of waste runs through the chain—the high percentage 
of failures in the matriculation, and in the college courses at 
the Previous and Intermediate examinations. One Congress 
Minister has had the courage to tell his colleagues that there 
will be no additional’ grants for education until this waste is 
eliminated. An experienced educationist, Mr. Arthur Mayhew, 
claims that the waste in primary instruction will only be 
corrected by compulsion. Sir George Anderson, who writes 
the relevant chapter in this volume, believes that compulsion 
should only be applied where conditions are favourable, and to 
schools rather than to larger areas. A reform of an even 
more drastic character is the reduction of the domination of 
the matriculation, which draws the educated away from the 
villages into the overcrowded towns; conditions in India are 
not markedly different from those discussed by the Spens 
Committee. Sir George Anderson suggests the remedy in 
the development of the Vernacular Middle Schools, which 
unfortunately labour under a snobbish inferiority. 

After his recent visit to Canada the High Commissioner 
for India, Sir Feroze Khan Noon, himself a Minister of wide 
experience, bore testimony to the efficiency of the adminis- 
trative machine established by the British in India. It is 
impossible to study these crowded pages without being pro- 
foundly impressed by the solidity of that work in every 
department. If this administrative efficiency has not produced 
the economic results desired, the causes do not lie so much 
in defects in the administration, though none would say it is 
perfect. They are found for the most part in deep-seated 
custom—and in India custom is almost undistinguishable 
from religion. So they were beyond the purview of an alien 
government pledged to the strictest neutrality. National 
governments are free from these cramping restrictions. A 
well-forged instrument has been placed in their hands under 
the great Act of 1935. We shall watch with the deepest 
interest the purposes to which they put it. 
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THE ORGANISATION 
MAN’S FUTURE 
By J. D. Bernal. 


OF 


The Social Function of Science. 
12s. 6d.) 

TuE day after the publication of the recent honours list, the 
New York Times said something to this effect: “We all know 
England is dead. But for some extraordinary reason it is 
alive in one respect ; we still have to admit that its science is 
the best in the world. So why does not England honour some 
of its scientists instead of this crew of nonentities? . . .” As 
a rule, American opinion is shrewder and better informed than 
we like to believe. In this particular case, the compliment is 
deserved as well as the stricture. English science, taking it all 
round, still happens to be the best. And also, at any rate for 
the last few years, English thought about science has been as 
rich and original as English science itself. There has been 
nothing anywhere else quite comparable with the scientific 
humanism expressed in Professor Hogben’s two popular books, 
and this present production by Professor Bernal. 

It is a unique book. It contains an accumulation of know- 
ledge and a passion for ideas that are not likely to be com- 
bined again in one man for a long time to come. The ex- 
travagant fertility of ideas, indeed, may put off readers at a 
first glance; the density of facts, references, and new concep- 
tions per page is so great that the book is not easy reading, 
even if one is fairly familiar with the subject matter. The 
style sometimes introduces another difficulty, for it is often 
knotted and lacking in the kind of glow and warmth that 
would help one to get over the necessary complexities of the 
subject. (Occasionally it reaches a very simple and moving 
eloquence, as in a passage which might serve as a text for the 
entire book: “There is no longer any technical reason why 
everyone should not have enough to eat. There is no reason 
why anyone should do more than three or four hours of dis- 
agreeable or monotonous work a day, or why they should be 
forced, by economic pressure, to do even that. War, in a 
period of potential plenty and ease for all, is sheer folly and 
cruelty. The greater part of disease in the world today is 
due directly or indirectly to lack of food and good living 
conditions. Al! these are plainly remediable evils, and no 
one can feel that science has been properly applied until they 
are swept off the face of the earth. But that is only the 
beginning.’’) 

Yet, despite those superficial difficulties, on the one 
hand of overmuch concentration—the book would be easier 
reading if it were five times as long—and on the other of care- 
lessness and a certain impatience with the technique of exposi- 
tion, the book ought to be read page by page and note by note 
by anyone who wishes to understand the present place of 
science in the world and the choices before mankind in the 
future. The bock is actually divided into two parts: first, an 
analysis of the present state of science, and, second, an account 
of what science could do if it were organised to produce the 
maximum good for the human race. 

Of the two parts, the second is probably the better, but 
they both show the same great virtues and the same idiosyn- 
crasies and flaws. The first part begins with a statement of 
belief, which runs through the entire work, that we are living in 
one of the major transformations of history. Mr. Bernal writes 
in another place: —“ The first revolution was the foundation 
of society, by which men became different from the animals 
and found, through the new habit of transmission of experience 
from generation to generation, a means of advance altogether 
faster and more sure than the evolutionary struggle. The 
second revolution was the discovery of civilisation, based on 
agriculture, and bringing with it a manifold development of 
specialised techniques, but above all the social forms of the 
city and trade.” And the third is the struggle for the scientific 
control of man’s destiny, of which our temporary troubles are 
the froth on the surface; this book presumes that that struggle 
will be successful in the end, and in its second part itself 
becomes a blue-print of the future. But before that comes 


(Routledge. 


we must undergo the struggle; and the analysis of the first 
part confines itself to the frustration of science in this between- 
times world. There is first a short and brilliant history of 
science, sometimes shot through with a pleasant subfusc 
humour as in note 7:—‘ Hooke, who ranks as the greatest 
experimenter of the seventeenth century, was as curator 
obliged to produce two orviginal experiments a week for the 
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Society.” This must have been the most onerous task ey 
given to any scientist; it is sad to think of the entry in 
minutes, “ This week Mr. Hooke failed.” The analysis the 
deals with the existing organisation of research, Science jp 
education, the efficiency with which research is done, and jx 
applications: when it is actually completed in the present w 
leading to the use of science in war and to international scienq 
at a time when the world is darkening. 


All these topics are criticised with the same profound knoy. 
ledge, extraordinary mental energy, and vision of the bette. 
ment of man. You cannot read any of the chapters withoy 
feeling that you are in good company: good in every sense ¢ 
the word, devoted as well as entertaining. But you also hay 
to maintain your own critical sense at a high level of activity: 
four-fifths of Bernal’s criticisms are just and informed, an 
the frustrations of science which he analyses could be remove 
by conscious organisation. But one-fifth of those frustration; 
do not result from faulty organisation, or the lack of any; he 
blames a little too much on the system and has a little tq 
much faith in organisation ; there are a good many injustice, 
defects, and stupidities in the institution of science which arie 
simply because men are men. That is no reason, however 
as pleasant-minded men excuse themselves by thinking—for 
not removing all the frustrations which lie within our power, 
It is better, of course, to adopt Mr. Bernal’s attitude, and try to 
remove too much. 

























But it is necessary to repeat that this attitude would oc 
sionally benefit from a dash of scepticism or pragmatism or 
cynicism, to use words that he himself employs in a pejorative 
sense. There are times in the book when he appears to enjoy 
organisation for its own sake; and, entangled in his own web 
of organisation, he loses his instinct for reality. Thus he js 
probably unduly fascinated by the administrative machinery 
of Russian science, and unduly charitable in attributing its 
lack of achievement to the absence of a scientific tradition, 
That is part of the truth, but almost certainly not all; it i; 
perhaps, not just a piece of irony that the intellectual fields in 
which Russia unquestionably leads the world today happen 
to be some of the more abstract branches of pure mathematics 
and the game of chess. 



















The same general criticism holds for the second, construc. 
tive part of the book. There are many suggestions, like thos 
for the publication of scientific work (chapter xi) which could 
and ought to be carried into effect tomorrow. There are a few 
which could not be used while we remain substantially the 
same species. 










But no other book of this range and vision is going to appeat 
for many years. It is the testament of one of the few minds 
of genius in our time. C. P. SNow. 







DANISH FOREIGN POLICY 


(Gollancz. 






Denmark’s Day of Doom. 
7s. 6d.) 


TuIs is a singularly mischievous book. Mr. Joesten’s exag- 
gerations are so palpable, and his conclusions so far-fetched, 
that he has not only destroyed his own case, but gravely 
embarrassed all those conscientious and patriotic Danes wh 
have tried for years to make their fellow-countrymen realist 
the traps into which their Government’s foreign policy was 
leading them. Mr. Joesten’s book seems to have been written 
in a fit of bad temper: the Danish Government have made 
him angry—therefore they must be punished. 

I have no doubt that Mr. Joesten has been gravely provoked. 


By Joachim Joesten. 












The Danish Foreign Office as a whole (as distinct from th § 





many charming persons on its staff) is tactless in the extreme 
in dealing with foreign journalists. So long as they write th 
sort of stuff of which the Ministry approves, all is weil; but 
the moment they leave the beaten track and give expressi0 
to unorthodox opinion, the air is thick with papal bulls. The 
poor journalist who thought he had got hold of something 
very near the truth soon discovers that he is a busybody and 
a snooper. The Government Press tells him he is a supe 
ficial nitwit who has been bamboozled by fools or knavés. 
No doubt Mr. Joesten, from the moment that he discovered 
the extent of German influence over Denmark, was made 1 
feel the full blast of official disapproval and resented it. But 
he is not the first to suffer from official pressure ; and if he 
had only kept a cool head he might have written an extremely 
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yseful book. For the full story of Nazi pressure upon Den- 
mark, of the arrogance of the German Legation in Copenhagen, 
still has to be told. 

Mr. Joesten begins badly. He makes a slashing attack on 
those British journalists who pay a “lightning visit” to 
Copenhagen, who speak no language but their own, who never 
escape from the clutches of Danish official guides, and who 
return to London with glowing accounts of Danish prosperity 
and the strength of Danish democracy. Mr. Joesten, evidently, 
thinks he is ever so much better. But I am afraid that he 
is at least as superficial as the people he criticises. He has 
made not the slightest attempt to understand the psychology 
of a small Power, and he is shocked and angry to find that 
Denmark is determined to keep outside the European Power 
groupings, and that she is not prepared to join an anti-German 
coalition. I can only say that any man who writes a book on 
the assumption that these things are possible has not even 
begun to scratch the surface of Danish mentality. And not 
only Danish mentality, but small-Power mentality. Why did 
Belgium break away from the French alliance system? Why 
is Holland so unwilling to accept either a German or a British 
guarantee of her territorial integrity? Why did the Czecho- 
Slovak experiment end in disaster? The answer to the first 
two questions is that neither of these two countries wants to 
be mixed up in a struggle between the Great Powers—neither 
wants to take sides. Czecho-Slovakia tried to do so—with 
disastrous results. Neither Denmark nor any of the Scandi- 
navian States is going to take sides if it can possibly be 
avoided—Denmark in particular, because her proximity to 
Germany and her dependence upon the German market, make 
her especially vulnerable. Mr. Joesten will no doubt say that it 
cannot be avoided. But the Danish Government and the 
Danish people are better qualified to answer that question than 
Mr. Joesten. After all, the first and paramount duty of the 
Danish Government is to keep their country out of war—at 
almost any price ; and the fact that Denmark kept out of the 
Great War is, in spite of Mr. Joesten’s contemptuous reference 
to good luck, a vindication of Danish neutrality policy. 

Mr. Joesten asserts that the Danish Government torpedoed 
both the attempt to lay the basis for a Northern Defensive 
Alliance and the effort to widen the Oslo Convention, made 
by Dr. Colijn, the Prime Minister of the Netherlands. As I 
had the best of opportunities to follow all the negotiations 
to which Mr. Joesten refers, I can only say that both his state- 
ments are wrong. At no time has there been any question of 
a Northern Defensive Ailiance—as Mr. Joesten suggests ; and 
while it is quite possible that the matter may have been dis- 
cussed in irresponsible political circles, I can say categorically 
that no Scandinavian Government either could or would 
discuss such a possibility. And as for the Oslo Convention, it 
is quite wrong to suggest that any proposal for collective 
Danish - Swedish - Norwegian - Finnish - Dutch - Belgian 
bargaining as against any one of the Great Powers was ever 
contemplated. Mr. Joesten’s imagination is too fertile ; after 
all, a serious book on Danish foreign policy is not quite the 
same thing as a Phillips Oppenheim novel. 

Of Danish defence policy Mr. Joesten also has a good deal 
to say—and most of it ignores the real problem. He winds 
up with a criticism of British economic policy, which he holds 
to be responsible for many of the Danish difficulties, and 
which he suggests should be relaxed. Here, again, his argu- 
ments are superficial. The fact of the matter is that the 
British quota on Danish bacon has made pig-breeding the 
most profitable part of Danish agriculture ; while in the two 
or three years preceding the quota, when Denmark could 
send all the bacon to London that she could produce, pig- 
breeding was carried out at such a heavy loss that Danish 
agriculture was bleeding to death. It is true that the British 
market for Danish butter and eggs is not as good as it was 
before the great depression ; but it seems likely that the higher 
profit on bacon more than compensates for this loss. What 
about British economic pressure on Denmark—can it be 
relaxed? Can we afford to allow our trade balance with 
Denmark to fall back again to its old very unfavourable level? 
(It has gradually become less unfavourable.) Of course not. 
Sterling must be defended. And Mr. Joesten must bear in 
mind that much of the present sterling balance credited to 
Denmark on account of Anglo-Danish trade goes to finance 
German rearmament. We do. not want to encourage that. 

T. G.. BARMAN. 








THE MOZART CORRESPONDENCE 


The Letters of Mozart and His Family. Translated and 

edited by Emily Anderson. Three vols. (Macmillan. 54s.) 
Mr. Pont of Punch has made comment with his pencil upon 
various aspects of our national character, but he has not so 
far portrayed the tendency of the English professional classes 
to produce first-rate works of literature and scholarship out- 
side the range of their proper studies. Musical history has 
been particularly fortunate in the devotion of such amateurs. 
The original editor of Grove’s Dictionary was by profession 
a civil engineer, who, indeed, allowed his interest in music 
eventually to absorb his whole energy, but whose amateur 
status was not invalidated by his abandonment of engineering. 
In what other country would such a work be entrusted to and 
so brilliantly carried out by a man who had not been through 
the regular mill of musical education? And where, except in 
England, would work of the quality of this edition of Mozart’s 
correspondence be accomplished in the spare time of a civil 
servant? 

The mere size of Miss Anderson’s task is staggering 
enough, but beyond the bulk of more than 600 letters turned 
into English lie even more exacting labours. For Miss Ander- 
son has not been content to take Schiedermair’s German 
edition for her text, but has gone behind it to the original 
documents. That meant deciphering an enormous mass of 
German script, sometimes scored through by von Nissen’s 
editorial pen, often hurriedly scrawled and written now and 
then in dialect, in Italian or French, in cypher and even in 
gibberish. Then there was the task of selection. For, though 
she has given us every word of Mozart’s own letters, includ- 
ing much that has not previously been printed, to have pub- 
lished the whole of his father’s lengthy epistles would have 
meant enlarging these volumes beyond reason with trivial 
gossip of no possible interest to modern readers. 

Finally, and second in importance only to the careful trans- 
lation of this huge volume of material, there was the task of 
editing, annotating and indexing, at whose immensity imagi- 
nation falters. There is hardly a person mentioned in the 
letters, however insignificant, about whose identity and life 
Miss Anderson has not dug out some fact from Heaven knows 
what multitude of sources. And the whole work is most 
thoroughly indexed, so that the reader can turn up references 
to persons, to major incidents in the lives of the principal 
characters, and, most important, to any one of Mozart’s compo- 
sitions that is mentioned in the text. One further service to 
the reader has been performed by the arrangement of all the 
letters in their chronological order, so that the book presents, 
with Miss Anderson’s notes and brief commentary, a com- 
plete and consecutive biography of unimpeachable authen- 
ticity. And there are reproduced all the important portraits 
of Mozart, his family, and acquaintances. 

For the translation itself it is difficult to find adequate words 
at a time when the most extravagant praise is habitually given 
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to the second-rate and “ masterpiece ” has become a synonym 
for the ephemeral. Miss Anderson is not only scrupulously 
accurate wherever I have checked her with the original, but 
preserves in an uncanny way the spirit of the text. Mozart 
himself was fond of playing with words, punning, juggling with 
rhymes, allowing his imagination to range in the higher 
nonsense, and turning his sentences inside out in a way that 
one had thought impossible to reproduce. Yet these facetiae 
are faithfully preserved without becoming more unintelligible 
than they sometimes are in German. Nor has Miss Ander- 
son blenched at the scatologous passages that were too much 
for Schiedermair’s stomach. This pre-occupation with the 
excremental functions of the body in Mozart’s adolescence 
may shock readers in a politer age, especially as they are 
rarely amusing, an exception being the passage at the end of 
letter No. 236. The justification for reproducing these 
passages bluntly is that now we know what Mozart did write 
and that it turns out to be no worse than this. 

Mozart was a lively and interesting correspondent. He does 
himself less than justice when he writes to his father (No. 
238a): 

“JT cannot write in verse, for Iam no poet. I cannot arrange the 

parts of speech with such art as to produce effects of light and shade, 
for Iam no painter. Even by signs and gestures I cannot express 
my thoughts and feelings, for Iam no dancer. But I can do so by 
means of sounds, for I am a musician. So tomorrow I shall play at 
Cannabich’s a whole congratulatory composition in honour of your 
birthday.” 
Has any father received a more charming and affectionate 
greeting than that? No wonder Leopold regarded him as 
a miracle (No. 62)! Mozart had a knack of hitting-off 
character in words that is the counterpart of the gift that made 
him a supreme composer of operas. His description of a 
monk, written when he was fourteen (No. 108a), is worthy to 
set beside Sterne’s of the Franciscan friar encountered at 
Calais : 

** We have the honour to go about with a certain Dominican, who 
is regarded as a holy man. For my part, I do not believe it, for at 
breakfast he often takes a cup of chocolate and immediately after a 
good glass of strong Spanish wine; and I myself have had the 
honour of lunching with this saint who at table drunk a whole 
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decanter and finished up with a glass of strong wine, two large slicg 
of melon, some peaches, pears, five cups of coffee, a whole Plate of 
cloves and two full saucers of milk and lemon. He may of Course 
be following some sort of diet... ” 


These excerpts give the flavour of the translation, which jy 
direct and vigorous, and makes no affectation of eighteenth. 
century style which would only have landed us in Wardoy 
Street. 

“JT am a musician,” that is the confession of faith that rugs 
through these letters, and to the majority of readers their chi¢ 
interest will lie in the revelation of Mozart’s attitude to his 
own music and that of other composers. He does not parade 
theories and his references are tantalisingly incomplete. Music 
was so much his whole life that he had no need to argye 
about it, except when practical considerations, like the compo. 
sition of Idomeneo at Munich while his librettist was at Sal. 
burg, necessitated a discussion. Beneath his charm and 
vivacity there always appears an immense seriousness in all 
that concerns his art. 

Mozart’s own character and that of his father, iess doy 
and unsympathetic than it has been painted by some of the 
biographers, come out with wonderful vividness from a read. 
ing of these volumes. Wolfgang is summed up objectively in 
a letter (No. 460) from Leopold to the Baroness von Wald 
statten, who engineered the marriage to Constanze, which, 
taken with Grimm’s report on the boy from Paris (quoted in 
No. 323), reveals the secret of his failure in the eyes of men. He 
was a compound of impatience and indolence, in a hurry for 
the success he justly regarded as his due, but too little inclined 
to work for it. This may seem a strange accusation against a 
composer of his enormous output. Yet he did not work in 
the way that might have achieved the success that was always 
round the corner and which, in fact, arrived just. too late, 
Circumstances were adverse. He hated Salzburg, which was 
too narrow for his wings to unfold, and Vienna, of which he 
hoped so much, turned a superficial ear, that was ready to be 
tickled by a novelty but would make no sustained effort at 
comprehension, to his piping. The story has all the elements 
of great. tragedy, and one cannot read this tale of the dis- 
illusionment and slow crushing of a sweet and noble soul by 
an unthinking world without profound emotion. 

DyneELEY Hussey. 


A PLEA FOR AMERICA 


My America, 1928-1938. Adamic. 
Hamilton. 15s.) 

Near the five-hundredth page of this book comes a section 
called “ Random Portraits and Snapshots,” and this title might 
have been used a little earlier, for. the first impression made 
by Mr. Adamic’s book is one of disorganisation. What can 
this long narrative of literary efforts and squabbles, these 
reflections on past episodes in American labour history, these 
discussions of the rédle of the immigrant, or of the reasons 
why so many bright young people in America are Communists, 
or at least “ fellow-travellers,’ hold to interest even an 
American reader? And if it cannot interest him, what mean- 
ing can it have for the British reader who has never heard of 
Heywood Broun, much less of Ben Stolberg, and who: wil 
have to take the news that Mr. John Strachey said Phil La 
Follette was a Fascist with whatever degree of serious atten- 
tion is imposed by his opinion of Mr. Strachey, without any 
correction from a knowledge of Phil La Follette? 

Yet Mr. Adamic brings it off; in this jungle of names and 
allusions, a trail appears that it is both profitable and entertain- 
ing to follow, the trail that led Mr. Adamic to the discovery 
that American life is different in kind from European life, and 
that the native and imported. diagnosticians, Mr. Granville 
Hicks and Mr. “Robert Forsythe,’ Mr. H. G. Wells: and 
Mr. John Strachey, who insist that America must choose, hert 
and now, between two closely defined and incompatible ways 
of life, are ignoring that pluralistic character of Americal 
experience on which Mr. John Chamberlain has lately been 
insisting. America is bloody and brutal enough; the cops who 
may be decent as individuals go Berserk when let loose on 4 
crowd to defend the sanctities held dear by Messrs. Kelly, 
Hague and other pious Hibernian allies of capitalism, 
Mr. Adamic does not like Tom Girdler of “Little Steel 
or the California defenders of hardly concealed peonage, bit 
having lived under a real dictatorship in Jugoslavia, and having 
been a real peasant, he does not confuse either Mr. Roosevelt 
or Mr. La Follette with King Alexander or the Americai 


By Louis (Hamish 
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farmer with Russian peasants two generations removed from 
serfdom. 

He thinks it important that the lift-boy in Madison 
can call the Governor “ Phil,” noting that if the acceptance 
of such familiarity by the politicians is unconsciously calcu- 
lating, it is spontaneous with the lift-boys. And he contrasts 
this attitude with the humble patience of the petitioners who 
waited day after day in the government offices in Belgrade 
for a word from their Excellencies. The same point was 
made by Henri Dubreuil about the Ford plant, no home of 
democracy in important matters it is true, but far more 
egalitarian in tone than the Citroén plant in Paris. And, since 
Mr. Adamic tells us a good deal about American newspapers, 
it might be noted that it is easier to see the editor of a great 
American paper than the second assistant cattle-market 
reporter here. The Marxian zealots of the “C. P.” will laugh 
or sneer at the naviety of Mr. Adamic; they may even attack 
his motives, although that is a game at which, one suspects, 
two can play, Mr. Adamic being one of them. But when 
Mr. Adamic suggests that the latest recipe for revolution from 
Moscow, apart from being quite inconsistent with the latest 
but one, is highly irrelevant to the American situation, he is 
saying something that needs attention even from a party that 
has suddenly decided to be 110 per cent. American. 

Mr. Adamic’s main theme is that America is America, 
not Europe, as is fondly believed by many Americans who, 
unlike Mr. Adamic, had not the advantage of growing up 
in Carniola. But this main theme is illustrated in a dozen 
varied and interesting ways. There are discussions of labour 
troubles and accounts of new educational experiments, unkind 
accounts of meetings with the “booksy boys” (to borrow a 
phrase from Timothy Shy); too brief a statement of what it is 
like to write a “Book of the Month”; reasons why 
Herzogovinians won’t go on relief in Minnesota; the 
story of how Vittorio Mussolini, the aesthetic airman, 
got a Bronx cheer in Hollywood. Mr. Adamic_ takes 
six hundred and fifty pages to make his point, perhaps 
he could have done it in less, but few of the pages 
are dull or irrelevant. In America, this book will inevitably 
be compared with Mr. Freeman’s An American Testament. 
It is a less well-planned and less well-written book, but it 
has this advantage over Mr. Freeman’s, that it is more about 
America and less about its author, and, although Mr. Adamic 
has had quite as interesting a time in America as has Mr. 
Freeman, America itself is a more interesting subject than 
either. Here is something good about modern America, in- 
cluding some cogent reasons why America should let Europe 
go to hell its own way. D. W. BroGan. 


THE WORLD’S EXILES 


The Refugee Problem. Report of a Survey. By Sir John 

Hope Simpson, K.B.E., C.I.E. (Oxford University Press. 25s.) 
IN any ill-seeing spirit gazing down like the Pities in The 
Dynasts on the picture of Europe presented in this volume 
the spectacle might well evoke only despair for mankind. 
We have in this country been concerned lately with only the 
most recent results of the apparently endless problem of 
refugees. In the twenty years since the War exiles from an 
ever-increasing list of countries—Greeks, Bulgars, Turks, 
Armenians, Assyrians, Russians, Italians, | Germans, 
Spaniards, Portuguese—have been deprived of the elementary 
Protection of the State in the country very often of their birth 
and have been driven to appeal to the world at large for the 
bare necessaries of life and freedom which the fortunate 
inhabitants of more liberal countries take for granted as their 
birthright. 

In this volume of 630 pages, which is issued under the 
auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, Sir 
John Hope Simpson presents a survey of refugees which was 
undertaken in September, 1937. It studies exhaustively the 
origins and course of refugee movements and also records 
the methods adopted in dealing with the problem, both inter- 
nationally and by individual Governments, and describes how 
the great philanthropic organisations have struggled to cope 
with situations which have taxed their resources to the utmost. 
This volume takes the place of the Preliminary Report which 
Was issued in July, 1938, for the use of those who at Evian 
in that month and at the League Assembly in September had 
to make decisions on the questions involved. 


The material on which the survey was based was collected 
up to October, 1938. Events since that date have carried a 
problem which was already unmanageable into a sphere where 
the action of Governments alone can attempt to cope with it. 
For their guidance the material arranged in this volume will 
be invaluable. It deals only with post-War refugee move- 
ments which originated in European countries, in the Ottoman 
Empire and in the Russian Empire. Limited though the 
inquiry has had to be in scope, it has nevertheless been 
possible to consider a first group of refugees whose settlement 
is now complete, such as the 1} million Greeks who were 
compelled by political circumstances to leave places which 
had been the homes of their ancestors for centuries and to 
take refuge in Greece; the 250,000 Bulgars who returned 
during and after the War to Bulgaria; and the 578,000 Turks 
who left Balkan countries for Turkey. Next come groups of 
immediate post-War refugees whose settlement is still in- 


complete: non-Moslem groups’ including Armenians, 
Assyrians, Assyro-Chdldeans and others, displaced in 
and from territory of the late Ottoman Empire; and 


refugees from Russia after the Bolshevik Revolution and 
the Civil Wars. These all received protection from the League 
of Nations under the Nansen Office. Finally come more 
recent groups of political refugees from Germany (including 
the Saar) and Austria, from Italy, Spain and Portugal. Of 
these League protection is given to the fugitives from the 
Saar, placed under the Nansen Office, and to refugees coming 
from Germany and Austria, under a League High 
Commissioner. 

The main sources from which the problem of refugees 
arises are, of course, political and religious intransigeance 
and the claim of the nationalist State to exclusive domination, 
and though international co-operation, which can alone solve 
the resulting problem, is similarly retarded by the same 
causes, at the same time increasing speed of travel and rate 
of communication are contracting the world in so remarkable 
a way that for the refugee to-day, as Sir John Hope Simpson 
points out, “to a certain extent the world is his asylum and 
the world is concerned in his fate.” There are hopeful 
aspects even of this tale of tragedy. Much has been done 
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in the past. Apparently insoluble problems have in the 
end proved manageable. But if the present refugee problem 
is to approach solution large-scale measures, which only 
Governments can take, must be put into operation at once. 
To quote the final sentence of the book: “The machinery 
for governmental action was created at Evian in July, 1938; 
the need is no longer for machinery, but for action.” 
FRANK SINGLETON. 


THE BLACK GHETTO 


American Caste and the Negro College. By Buell G. Gallagher, 
With a foreword by William H. Kilpatrick. (Columbia Univer- 
sity Press: Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d.) 


“THE American Negro problem is and must be the centre of 
the Negro American university .. . You are teaching American 
Negroes in 1933, and they are the subjects of a caste system 
. and their life problem is primarily this problem of caste.” 

So spoke W. E. B. DuBois, the most eminent American- 
Negro of the older generation and President Gallagher, although 
not an uncritical admirer of Dr. DuBois, at least goes along the 
road as far with him as admission of the caste structure of 
American society takes him. And that is a long way, for the 
educator of American Negroes, whether he be coloured like 
Dr. DuBois or white like President Gallagher, has to face all 
the problems of the modern college, what it stands for, if it 
stands for anything, and the additional problems of the Negro 
college, not only what it does and should stand for, but what 
it will be allowed to stand for. For, in the South, the mass 
of opinion shares the view of the hero of a detective story pub- 
lished here this autumn that it is rare to find a Negro who is 
both intelligent and knows his place. The Negro college rulers 
must decide in what degree they are to meet the demands of 
Ham Thompkins and of Dallas, not to speak of the more 
severe demands of Senator Bilbo and Senator “Cotton Ed” 
Smith and their constituents in Mississippi and South Carolina. 
President Gallagher’s answer is wise and elastic. Spiritual 


and legal successor of the Yankee schoolmasters and school- 
marms who came into the conquered South to take advantage 
of the fact that the mighty had been put down from their seat, 
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to exalt the humble, he is aware that an attempt to transfer 
the whole ethos and method of a New England college to the 
South and to its depressed classes was a heroic folly. In hig 
modern “functional ” college there are necessary preliminarie, 
before curricula can be developed, “ the necessity for including 
in the curriculum the problems of minority group strategy 
as seen in world perspective; and the necessity for nurturing 
in the individual the inner resources for personal victory 
in the face of temporary defeat.” It is in his discussion of these 
problems of social strategy that President. Gallagher’s book 
is most valuable, although his views on general educational 
problems in American society are of great interest. Race 
prejudice, as he points out, not merely imposes grave disabilities 
on the Negro in the Deep South, but not content with handj. 
capping him in almost every fashion, keeps out of the South 
a dreadfully high proportion of the small class of Negroes 
who succeed in jumping the high hurdles set before the talented 
members of the “inferior race.” The Negro doctor, lawyer, 
writer or businessman goes North and the depressed millions 
have no other leaders than their numerous and ill-trained clergy, 
So a Negro college may only be training leaders for the com- 
paratively fortunate Northern Negroes, leaving the mass of the 
race quasi-serfs tied to the fortunes of the decaying cotton 
economy. Yet it is very hard to blame the aspiring Negro who, 
if he stays behind, is doomed to be a member of a despised 
caste, to suffer real economic and social disabilities, if not the 
last dangers of hanging and burning which threaten the run 
Negro when his white neighbours take out their resentment 
of their own bad situation in lynching, nominally in defence 
of Southern womanhood, more probably as President Gallagher 
plausibly argues (as far as correlation proves much) in resent- 
ment of low cotton prices. 

Intelligent whites in the South, and out of it, may resent 
a system that not only forces them to treat educated Negroes, a 
judge, a congressman, a world-famous singer or a distinguished 
scholar as inferiors, but forces them, in the South, to pretend 
that the whiteness of the characters of Tobacco Road makes 
them the equals of all other whites, as well as the superiors 
of all blacks. Yet they can only indirectly mitigate the effects 
of the caste system, as generous Germans may try to mitigate 
the effects of the Aryan system in the world where Herr 
Streicher rules or generous South Africans the effects of the 
system blessed by Generals Smuts and Hertzog. The educated 
Negro, in the South, has to have some heroic virtues as well as 
special talents and knowledge. To combine all these qualities 
in one “educated man” is the task of the Negro college. 
It is a task of extraordinary difficulty, for it should not involve 
the acceptance as a permanent ideal of segregation, if only for 
the reason that whatever the preachers of the doctrine of 
“separate but equal ” may say, to be separate is to be unequal. 
The problem, it should be remembered, is not only American. 
As President Gallagher reminds us, America, especially the 
South, took over many of its habits of thought from a pro- 
foundly inegalitarian society, England, and the South, in its 
romantic Margaret Mitchell moods, still hankers after a squire 
and peasant relation between white and black. We have our 
apologists for race prejudice in such eminent strayed scientists 
as Sir Arthur Keith and we have a vast coloured empire, into 
whose foundations the ants bred by racial bad manners are 
constantly eating. We have a lot to learn from America, not 
only negatively but positively, for in this dark picture there are 
many grey spots, something to be thankful for in a world 
seemingly growing madder every day. 


LOG CABIN TO WHITE BOX 


Your House and Mine. By G. M. Boumphrey. (Allen and 


Unwin. 15s.) 
THE buildings of a nation (said Goldwin Smith) are an 
important part of its history, but a part that has been 
neglected by all historians because the historians themselves 
have been entirely ignorant of the subject. In the last para- 
graph of the preface to this book the author says, “the same 
point is made throughout that all through history and pre- 
history, the house has been shaped to suit the needs and 
habits of its owners by using to the best possible advantage 
all the knowledge and material at the disposal of the 
builders. Only when this principle has been followed, never 
when it has been neglected, has true beauty been achieved. 
The beauty of the past we all love, and in tracing its origins 
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we shall perhaps light on the clue we need so urgently, to help 
us in creating the beauty of the future.” 

As addressed to the children on the wireless in the first 
instance, the subject proved so entertaining for their elders 
that publication in book-form has resulted. The photographs 
which interrupt the text so constantly will add greatly to the 
entertainment given on the wireless without television. All 
the best modern schools are equipped with cinema apparatus, 
and the Board of Education might well employ Mr. Boum- 
phrey to tell his story of our scientific progress pictorially, 
as the book is too expensive for the younger generation. The 
jurid wrapper with a portrait of an ancestor, an ultra crafts- 
men-house, and the latest mechanical house hides the chastest 
of covers that would look well in any library. The story of 
our towns and countryside is sketched “from swamp and 
forest to iron age camp; from Roman villa and Saxon manor 
to eighteenth-century town and country planning.” 

The letterpress is full of sound historic information, and 
the description of the Roman-British villas and towns is 
particularly instructive. Cement seems to be the author’s 
ideal material for rehousing the masses in his vision of a 
new and tidier world. The Romans used it for support, and 
not for protection from the weather. Their methods of 
heating their villas were quite as scientific as ours, and less 
vulnerable to weather conditions. Their bathing arrange- 
ments were as elaborate and more ritualistic than the most 
expensive modern efforts. There are no references to authori- 
ties on building construction, but Vitruvius is introduced, 
oddly enough, to account for the earliest form of primitive 
timber construction, which, with wattle and daub filling, has 
stil much more to recommend it for cottages than cement 
filling, the most unnatural of all weather-resisting materials. 

We are reminded that the Normans taught us to build 
in stone, but it is to the Abbot that we are to look for the 
origin of our homes of to-day, “because the improvements 
made by the Abbot were copied later by the Lords, in their 
manor houses, as times grew more peaceful, and again copied 
by the rich merchant class from which our middle class has 
sprung.” 

An aerial view of the uncontrolled cities, as compared with 
a modern town laid out on definite radiating lines from 
monumentally designed points, carries the subject of “your 
house and mine” into far larger issues. We realise that the 
Great Fire of London was an opportunity lost, for a con- 
trolled plan of London that would have saved millions and 
made the present traffic problem more soluble. The recent 
Bressey report, and the increasing rivalry between road and 
rail, magnifies the problem commercially. It would seem that 
the future depends on the reorganisation of the provinces, as 
every complex organisation should be a subordinated federa- 
tion of single organisms. The conflict between road and rail 
and the vast changes that Mr. Boumphrey suggests are 
coming, in the spread of farming combines, would provide 
a unique opportunity for some creative mind applying itself 
to this gigantic problem. Whilst we do not believe that the 
form of building which Mr. Boumphrey visualises will emerge 
from this change, the picture shown for the development of 
an important site in London is certainly more architecturally 
impressive than the untidy development which has taken its 
place. Morey Horner. 


BOY LOSES GIRL 


A Heart for the Gods of Mexico. By Conrad Aiken. (Secker. 6s.) 
TEN years ago the Great American Novel seemed really under 
way—Mr. Hemingway and Mr. Faulkner appeared set for a 
long run: Mr. O’Brien wrote essays about the superiority of 
American fiction. Then something happened. We found our- 
selves switched into a siding where we stuck—with the 
gallant Sartoruses and the Deep South instead of Popeye and 
the corn husks, and with Grand old Momma and her hunting 
trophies instead of Men without Women. There remained 
Mr. Scott-Fitzgerald and Mr. Conrad Aiken. But The Great 
Gatsby had no successor, and Mr. Aiken’s Great Circle, 
Surely one of the best novels of the decade, was followed 
shakily by King Coffin. As for his new novel it is downright 
bad. 

Mr. Aiken’s plot takes place mainly on a day-coach between 
Boston and Mexico City. A girl with Norse eyes called Noni 


is dying of an unspecified disease of the heart, and she asks 
Blomberg, an awkward kindly Jew who loves her, to borrow 
a hundred dollars so that she may go down to Mexico with 
a young man called Gil who has loved her for years, get a 
quick cheap divorce and marry him before she dies—out of 
pity. She wants Blom to come too and not to tell Gil the 
reason for this sudden flight—I mean the sickness. Was there 
ever a more make-shift plot to excuse the pleasant description 
of a journey? It is riddled with objections—which Blom 
tries to forestall the reader by raising. Is it fair that Gil 
should unwittingly run the risk of finding his wife dead on the 
wedding night ? (He’s already had one curious experience 
of marriage, and this is likely to sour him.) And won’t Gil 
find it odd for Noni to invite a third party on their honey- 
moon ? And why Mexico, where the altitude is likely to 
finish her off before her time ? To this last objection Blom 
has a little to say about dark Gods and sacrifice, though it is 
difficult to see what dark Gods they would find in Mexico 
City, that favourite resort of American rotarians out for an 
inexpensive good time. As for the others, we are led to under- 
stand that brave whimsical Noni had obscurely her reasons 
(“it was like being talked to by Emily Dickinson”). The 
travellers reach Mexico, find the divorce isn’t quick after all 
or cheap, and Noni gets a scare and dies. 

Of course that isn’t the whole story. Mr. Aiken is an 
admirable prose writer, and nobody has caught better the 
modern poetry of departure: the changing trains at night in 
obscure towns: engine calls across a vibrating countryside: 
the shaving in little shaking lavatories: the beer out of the 
bottle, and the seasons changing as you drive south. But the 
human emotion—Blom’s quixotry and Noni’s pity (“I’ve often 
thought, you know, that she’s the nakedest soul I’ve ever 
met ”)—is just fake. Her sudden death comes to Blom “as a 
fierce renewal of his faith in the essential magnificence of 
man’s everlasting defeat”—which seems to me to mean 
nothing at all, to be just a smoke-cloud of rhetoric in the 
Faulkner manner hiding what is wrong all the time with the 
Great American Novel—the inability to see life in any shape 
at all, whether religious or political. GRAHAM GREENE. 











The Nature of Creative 
Activity 
V. LOWENFELD 


Lately Teacher of Drawing at the Vienna School for the Blind. 






Experimental and Comparative Studies of Visual 
and Non-Visual Sources of Drawing, Painting 
and Sculpture by means of the Artistic Products 
of Weak-Sighted and Blind Subjects and of 
the Art of Different Epochs and Cultures. 
“The significance of Dr. Léwenfeld’s work for 
aesthetics or the science of art is fundamental.” 
—Herbert Read. “His teachings will have a 
profound, if not revolutionary, effect on the 
teaching of Art in Schools and on the criticism 
of Art.°—Dr. O. A. Oeser, Lecturer in Psycho- 
logy in the University of St. Andrews. With 
numerous illustrations, some in colour. 21s. net. 


The Jewish World in the 


Time of Jesus 
C. GUIGNEBERT 


Professor of the History of Christianity at the Serbenne. 
“For the understanding of the Gospels and the 
early stages of the Christian movement as well 
as for the subsequent history of Judaism it is 
safe to say that Professor Guignebert’s new 
book will be for years to come the English 
student’s indispensable guide, and for the 
general reader an authoritative and illuminating 
companion as he seeks to thread the mazes of 
the Age of Transition.”—-Professor S. H. Hooke, 
Professor of Old Testament Studies, University 
of London. 21s. net. 
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FICTION 


By FORREST REID 


Derelicts. By William McFee. (Faber and Faber. 8s. 6d.) 
Challenge to the Night. By Cecil Lewis. (Peter Davies. 7s. 6d.) 
Love in Our Time. By Norman Collins. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
Poet’s Trumpeter. By David Valentine. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
TuoucH I have not read many of Mr. McFee’s novels, I 
remember, years ago, reading and reviewing Captain Mace- 
doine’s Daughter, and pointing out how greatly the author was 
indebted to Conrad. I also remember that Mr. McFee was 
very much annoyed. ‘That particular yarn was spun by 
Spenlove, Chief Engineer, and it may be only in the Spenlove 
tales that the Conrad influence is marked. But Spenlove tells 
the story of Derelicts, and again, both in manner and technique, 
the resemblance is there. I do not mean that Spenlove is a 
mere echo of Marlow: he has a similar loquaciousness, a 
similar method of approaching his theme from several angles, 
moving backward and forward in time, treating it philo- 
sophically with mingled irony and sympathy; but he has also 
a personality of his own; in fact, I think he is the most living 
figure in this book. 

Ostensibly he is telling Mrs. Colwell the story of Captain 
Remson, whom she had met casually, and about whom she 
is curious because he married a friend of hers and then dis- 
appeared; but at the same time he is telling a good deal about 
himself. Most of the yarn is spun during a cruise in the 
Caribbean, the remainder at Mrs. Colwell’s house when they 
return. And really she could not have discovered a better 
informant, for Spenlove is an incorrigible busybody, with an 
insatiable interest in other people’s affairs, and a remarkable 
faculty for penetrating to the hidden motives that inspire their 
actions. His memory too is prodigious, so that, since he is a 
born story-teller, he can weave a rich and continuous narra- 
tive out of chance meetings, reports, gossip, legend. It is 
Spenlove really, not Remson, who makes the book, and 
certainly he enjoys his task. Now and then Mrs. Colwell 
becoines a little impatient; he lingers so over psychological 
subtleties, tasting them on his tongue as it were, when what 
she wants is just the inside story, without elaboration, of 
Captain Remson’s desertion of her old friend, the Countess 
Paula. 

“And he thought himself entitled, this old Spenlove, to spin it 
out! He was like an old sailing ship, making long tacks to reach 
port, the gear groaning and the hulk leaking. He looked old as he 
sat watching her with folded arms.” 

It occurs to her that unless they voyage round the world 
together he will never reach the end of his tale. 

It must be confessed that he does take his time over it, there 
are sO many points to be made, and not a character is suffered 
to cross the scene without a special illumination. Spenlove is 
interested in them all, but Mrs. Colwell isn’t; and sometimes 
she thinks him cynical, and sometimes absurdly romantic, and 
always he holds her with the glittering eye, the fascination, of 
the Ancient Mariner. Indeed, he fascinates her more than 
the plutocratic Colwell ever can have done, but that does not 
come into the story. 

Not all the portraits are equally convincing. Mrs. Colwell 
I could see, and Rhea Candleby, who aroused a sympathy 
in Mr. Spenlove of which Mrs. Colwell very femininely dis- 
approves. Ottilie, too, is there—with whom Remson hides 
himself in the tropical wilds—and the fair-haired young 
German, Stamm. But Charley Mallot I found colourless, and 
Remson himse!f is conceived somewhat on the lines of the 
familiar romantic hero handicapped by his personal sense of 
honour. Nor do I think the episode with Dobbeny in New 
Orleans would have had quite the overwhelming effect attri- 
buted to it: after all, Remson had been to a public school. 

I have left out of account the more external aspect of the 
story. The War is in it, and Remson’s particular war job is 
to localise, somewhere in Honduras, a German wireless station 
that is blotting out authentic messages. This, however, which 
would have been made the centre of an ordinary adventure 
story, is not what most interests Mr. McFee: his novel is 
a romance, but it is essentially a psychological romance. 

Challenge to the Night also is romantic. Again the tale is 
narrated—this time to a little group of listeners and chiefly by 
the hero, Tom Ludlow, himself. But the book is a first 
novel, and we need expect nothing of the elaborate and 





masterly technique of Derelicts. I think here the straight. 
forward, historic method would have been better, fg 
though two of the listeners are old friends of Tom’s, the 
third, a woman, he has met only once before, and he jg 
hardly the type to have poured out his soul to a comparative 
stranger. It is the story of a swift and overwhelming love, cop. 
ceived at first sight, The scene is the South Sea Islands; the 
plot one of the oldest in the world—the characters being 
heroine in captivity, a cruel guardian, and a knight errant, 
who, of course, is Tom himself. 

Yet the story is modern. Tom is in the Government Ser. 
vice; Rosana is married to the murderous Drekmann, who 
has escaped, with his fortune, out of Herr Hitler’s Germany, 
and holds her a prisoner on the rarely visited island of Take. 
muna. Moreover, there is a further complication in the shape 
of Gabriella, a child of eight, the daughter of Drekmann and 
Rosana. Materials are here for a thriller, but Mr. Lewis has 
conceived it as a novel of passion, with a tragic ending. And 
that is how he should have left it, for when the curtain js 
briefly raised to provide a more or less consoling peep into 
the future, it comes as an anti-climax, weakening the effect of 
all that has preceded it. There are other faults—the “My 
dear boy ” refrain in Old Jay’s conversation, the conventional 
picture of Tom as a schoolboy—but the book has colour and 
animation, while fortunately it contains a pleasant German 
to set against the evil Drekmann. 

Mr. Norman Collins’ Love in Our Time is a more perfect 
piece of work. The writing is good, the characters are real, 
and the story completely convincing. Mr. Collins gives us no 
exotic background, no romantic adventure, only a picture of 
very ordinary suburban life, very ordinary people. It is the 
tale of Gerald and Alice, who get married in circumstances 
that make this just possible so long as there are no children, 
Yet the position is precarious, for the house has been furnished 
on the hire system, and there is nothing left over to meet extra 
expenses. Luck goes against them, unexpected claims arise, 
and it seems there is going to be a baby after all. This is the 
situation—one in which sordid financial worries cast a blight 
upon everything, spoiling tempers and exasperating nerves. 
Yet Gerald and Alice struggle on. A way out occurs to them 
and they almost take it, only at the last moment their better 
natures saving them. It is Mr. Collins’ belief in the better 
natures of his characters that gives his book its distinction and 
its dramatic interest. We are acutely anxious about what is 
going to happen to Gerald and Alice because we feel a lively 
sympathy with them. In its naturalism, in its economy, in 
its humanity, this really is an admirable novel. And it ends 
on the right note—not unhappily, though the struggle is still 
there; but hope and goodwill are there, too. 

Poet’s Trumpeter is not realistic, it is a satire verging on 
the fantastic. Sefton-Smith, retired after 45 years’ service in 
the Post Office, is te poet; Mary, his maid-of-all-work, is the 
trumpeter. SeftonzSmith has been writing poems all his life, 
though he has never succeeded in getting one accepted. His 
wife and son and daughter regard his efforts with unconcealed 
contempt: Mary has learned the poems by heart. Except 
Mary, Professor Bevington is the on!y person who believes in 
Sefton-Smith’s genius; but later the Right Honourable Holland 
Jardine, M.P., who happens to hear Mary reciting one of the 
poems at her Girls’ Club, becomes a third and very influential 
admirer. Through Jardine, the new poet becomes known. 
He is taken up by the Press, he becomes famous, presidents 
of Poetry Societies and Literary Societies flock in, there are 
interviews, there is the keenest competition for his work. 
Jack and Ivy, the son and daughter, in the light of all this 
publicity, and dazzled by the cheques that are pouring in, 
throw up their jobs and even break off their respective engage- 
ments; but Mary is forgotten. Then, in a fire, the poet and 
his works perish. Except for a few published in newspapers, 
the greatest poems of the age exist now only in the tenacious 
memory of Mary. The novel is an amusing comedy of intel- 
lectual snobbishness, and its irony is not greatly exaggerated. 
The weak point is the genius of Sefton-Smith. Mr. Valentine 
prudently quotes only a single line from his poems—“ I love 
Aileen! I love Aileen! ”—yet perhaps it would have been 
wiser to have kept even this a secret. 
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Williams & Norgate 


THE MAKING 


OF A 


GENTLEMAN 


By ESME WINGFIELD-STRATFORD 
What is a Gentleman ? 
This book answers the question. Among the 
names discussed are Sir Lancelot, Sir Thomas 
More, George Herbert, Wilfrid Scawen 
Blunt and Colone! Newcombe. 


“A brilliant survey ... Dr. Wingfield-Strat- 
ford, sometimes witty, sometimes astringent, 
occasionally satirical, often laudatory, at all 
times discriminating and discerning, has 
written a book of real interest and value.” 
—Quarterly Review. 
“Will make people argue frantically.” 
© B.D.’ in Country Life. 
| 8/6 net. 


GEORGIAN 
PORTRAITS 


By PERCY COLSON 


Pen portraits of Sir James Jeans, H. G. Wells, 
the Bishop of Birmingham, Lord Hewart, 
John Gielgud, William Walton, Dr. Thalben- 
Ball, Reginald Eves, Lilian Baylis, Alice Head 
and Hugh Kingsmill. 


Illustrated. Fust Out. 8/6 net. 
































THE SOIL AND SOCIAL RECLAMATION 


By G. C. Watson, with a Foreword by the Hon. G. 
M. Huearns, F.R.C.S. (Prime Minister, Southern 
Rhodesia). 7s. 6d. 

CONTENTS: The Significance of the Soil—The Claims of 

the Soil—Defence and the Soil—Water Conservation—Erosion 

—The Functions of Forests—The Soil and the Sabbath— 

The Soil and Nutrition—The Soil versus the Laboratory 

—Soil Fertility: Its Maintenance and its Exhaustion—Drugs 

and Patent Medicines—The Emancipation of the Soil. 


CO-OPERATION AT HOME AND 
ABROAD. Volume Two : 1908-1938 


By C. R. Fay, M.A, D.Sc., Reader in Economic 
History, University of Cambridge. 18s. 


In Volume One the countries surveyed were those of Western 
Europe. In this Volume the survey has been broadened to 
include selected countries of Eastern Europe, of America 
and of Asia. Special emphasis is laid on countries visited by 
the author: in particular, on Canada, India, Australia and 
New Zealand. 


READY MID-FEBRUARY. 
A STUDY IN ENGLISH LOCAL 
AUTHORITY FINANCE 


By JosepH Syxes, Head of the Department of 
Economics, University College, Exeter. 12s. 


A realistic survey of post-war local authority finance in 
England and Wales. The work includes a short history of 
post-war changes in expenditure and revenue; an analysis of 
their economic and social effects; and a discussion of some 
of the outstanding problems of future policy—especially the 
reform of the system of Idcal rates. 
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The Book Society Recommends 


STEEL SARABAND 


by Roger Dataller 


Here is a sharply truthful story of the steel industry 
written by a man who himself worked for five years 
as stocktaker in a Yorkshire steelworks. Mr. Dataller, 
who also had colliery experience before gaining a 
university scholarship, has written two autobio- 
graphical books on his metamorphosis from miner 
to writer. Listeners will know him as a popular 
broadcaster, and remember his ‘Told on the Night 
Shift’ talks of last autumn. Admirably suited to his 
talent and first-hand knowledge is this true-to-life 
tale, with its fine character drawing, tense situations, 
and dramatic, unexpected conclusion. 


440 pp. 8/6 net. 


* * * 
THREE MORE 


A CENTURY OF 
NATIONALISM 


H. L. Featherstone 


Here is an historical study of that perverse political 
passion for racial segregation and exclusiveness which 
brought about the World War and wrecked the 
League of Nations. No political question is more 
important or of more intimate concern to every citizen 
to-day when the blind forces of selfish nationalism 
threaten the future of civilisation. 


* 


HUMAN TYPES 
R. W. Firth 


The Aryan versus Semitic controversy, now so 
poignant and over-familiar, has aroused general 
interest in nationalities and human types. The author 
here gives some general ideas on anthropology and 
how the science of mankind affects us all in our 
present-day organisation and allotment. 


* 


SINGLE-TAX CGEORGE 
Arthur Birnie 


In 1939 occurs the centenary of Henry George, the 
American advocate of the Single Tax. The author 
presents us with a very readable life of the economist, 
and once more examines his ideas on land taxation, 
shows how far they are out-moded, and discusses 
their possible application to the needs of the great 
modern democracies. 


NELSON'S DISCUSSION BOOKS 
Each Two Shillings Net. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


MY LLOYD GEORGE DIARY 
By Tom Clarke 


Since Mr. Clarke did not meet Mr. Lloyd George for the 
first time till 1926, when the latter’s days as a primary political 
force were over, and since Mr. Lloyd George himself has not 
been pertinaciously silent in the intervening years, it is doubt- 
ful whether a special diary devoted to him is indispensable. 
But, in fact, this (Methuen, 12s. 6d.) is not a diary devoted 
at all exclusively to the former Premier. Though Mr. 
Clarke’s first chapter-heading reads comprehensively “Lloyd 
George and Me,” the real subject of the book 
is the second axis-partner, not the first. And quite 
rightly, for Mr. Clarke spent an active and _interest- 
ing seven years as editor first of the Daily News and then of 
the News Chronicle, and talked in that period to a large 
number of people worth talking to. His diary during those 
years records the sayings of many persons of varying degrees 
of eminence besides Mr. Lloyd George, and constitutes, in 
fact, a normal and very interesting autobiography, though the 
inclusion of a number of letters from Lady Oxford discussing 
how much she should be paid for her contributions hardly 
seems essential to the needs of an autobiography or a Lloyd 
George diary; nor does it seem imperative to. specify so par- 
ticularly what portion of Mr. Lloyd George’s anatomy it was 
decided to smack at a News Chronicle editorial conference 
in October, 1932. 


A HISTORY OF THE EXPANSION OF 
CHRISTIANITY 


Vol. I: The First Five Centuries 


By Kenneth Scott Latourette 


This is the first instalment to be published of a work in six 
volumes by the Professor of Missions in Yale University: 
an impressive, even a formidable undertaking. The size and 
distinction of this volume (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 18s.) would 
seem to call for a longer review: but it is clearly impossible 
to form a valid judgement of its merits until it can be seen 
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in the perspective of the complete work. For this first instalment 
is admittedly prolegomena, an introduction to the more detailed 
and original treatment of missionary activities which we 
promised in volumes III to VI, and in itself contains little thy 
is new. In itself, indeed, it could scarcely stand comparisoy 
with the relevant volumes of Fliche and Martin’s great Histoire 
de PEglise depuis les Origines jusqu’d nos jours, which hy 
now reached Tome VI. Happily, Professor Latourette’s boo 
invites no such comparison, unless incidentally; for its scope 
is not that of a full church history, but of a survey of the causes 
and effects, the processes and the influences of the spread of 
Christianity. The enquiry is of peculiar relevance at the 
present day, when many minds in the Church are dismayoj 
and perplexed by a contemplation of the opposite process jy 
many parts of the world; and Professor Latourette has carrie 
out his task with completeness and accuracy. 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
THE FUTURE 


Edited by H. V. Hodson 


The editor of the Round Table is to be congratulated oq 
producing a little book in which the many grave and complex 
problems confronting the British Empire are very frankly set 
out (Oxford University Press, 8s. 6d.). The book summarises 
the proceedings of the second unofficial conference on British 
Commonwealth Relations, held at Sydney last September, and 
attended by representative men from home and the Dominions, 
But its essence is contained in the first and last chapters, in 
which the editor describes “ the national interests of the mem- 
ber nations,” and then sums up the discussions under a dozen 
heads. There was evidently much plain speaking in thes 
private debates, and the British readers in particular will be 
sharply reminded of the diversity of Dominion thought on 
matters which we are all too ready to take for granted. Here 
we can only draw attention to this most instructive book. It 
emphasises the extreme reluctance of the Dominions to be 
involved again in a European conflict, and thus goes far to 
justify the cautious attitude of Downing Street in face of 
Continental troubles. 


SURVEY OF LONDON 
Old St. Pancras and Kentish Town 


Now that the London County Council is giving generous 
support, the work of the London Survey Committee proceeds 
apace. The nineteenth instalment of this remarkable topo- 
graphy (London County Council, 21s.) is the second devoted 
to St. Pancras, and Mr. Percy W. Lovell and Mr. W. McB. 
Marchant, who dealt so ably with the Highgate portion of the 
parish, here treat of the section from West Hill to the Euston 
Road. This drab quarter, made drearier still by the railway 
stations and goods yards, was a century ago almost open country 
with a mansion here and there, and Camden Town was growing 
up round the old “ Halfway House.” It was then possible to 
visualise the several manors, Rugmere, Tottenhall, Cantlowes, 
and the lay and prebendal manors of St. Pancras, all originally 
held by St. Paul’s Cathedral, which the authors describe s0 
precisely, with a good map. About that date a civil servant, 
J. F. King, sketched every house on both sides of his daily 
route from West Hill to Old St. Pancras Church, and his 
drawings and notes, enlarged by the authors, give one a very 
accurate idea of Highgate Road and Kentish Town Road whea 
Queen Victoria came to the throne. The hundred illustrations 
include Nash’s eastern Regent’s Park terraces and the recon- 
structed St. Katherine’s Church, a good many old prints and 
drawings of Kentish Town, and some photographs of the few 
little Georgian houses that survive in that district. For every 
student of London history the book and the series are of cours¢ 
indispensable. 


THE 1938 BOOK OF THE FRIENDS OF 
DUNBLANE CATHEDRAL 


For the ninth year in succession Dr. J. Hutchison Cockbum 
has produced a substantial pamphlet (published by the editor 
at Dunblane) containing articles on the cathedral of Dunblane 
and kindred topics. The Friends of Dunblane Cathedral 
now number 750, subscribing 5s. a year, and they are at present 
panelling the Lady chapel. As at Canterbury and elsewher¢, 
this modest co-operative effort is yielding good results. Indeed, 
the casual visitor to Dunblane can hardly realise that this 
charming little cathedral, except for the small choir, was 4 
roofless ruin up to fifty ‘years ago, when Ruskin commended 
its early Gothic in an often-quoted and somewhat extravagant 
passage. If it had still more friends, the work that is necessafy 
would proceed more quickly. 
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MORRIS RECORD SALES are the finest 


















uRA 
A hen buying a car 


Record sales, such as Morris enjoy, can be founded only on the 
goodwill and enthusiasm of the individual motorist. His own 
satisfaction, transferred to his neighbour, and passed on from lip 
to lip, has developed into the greatest assurance policy and guide 
ever offered to the car buyer. Whether you buy new or used, 
this assurance—vouched for by motoring’s greatest clientele— 
operates: you get finer value, better performance, extra roomi- 


ness and economy, more refinements and features in a Morris. 


FOURTEEN 6-cyl. Series Il Tax £10.10 
SALOON Flush-fitting Sliding Roof £248.10 
Jackall Hydraulic Jacks £5 extra 
“ TripleX”? Safety Glass Prices ex works 


iF YOU DON’T BUY MORRIS AT LEAST BUY A CAR MADE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 





MORRIS MOTORS LIMITED, COWLEY, OXFORD Sole Exporters : Morris Industries Exports Limited, Cowley, Oxford, England M.349 








If You Knew 
this Man 


If this man were your friend and 
you knew that fate in dealing him 
an unkindly blow had rendered 
him homeless and destitute, what 
would you do? You would, of 
course, do your best to help him. 








In thinking of the many poor 
homeless men whom the Church 
Amy is ever striving to help, 
will you try to think of them as 
your friends, and give them the 
help you would so readily give 
your own friend in trouble ? 





A number fo remember 
Player’s No. 3 is a number worth remembering 
if you appreciate the finer flavour, mellowness 


and fragrance of a Cigarette made only from 
selected Virginia leaf of the finest quality. 


£5 would provide food, shelter 
and the opportunity of a fresh 
start in life for 100 homeless men. 
Will you help 100 men ? 


Please send your gift of £5 to 
Preb. Carlile. C.H., D.D., 55, 
Bryanston Street, London, W.1. 


PLAYER’S 


z: 1/4 NUMBER 











CHURCH ARMY) #s lirencrenns 
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MOTORING 


Railways Into Roads 

An interesting suggestion was made the other day by 
Colonel A. S. Redman, lately chairman of Traffic Commis- 
sioners for the West Midland area, in an address to the 
Institute of Transport. He was discussing the advisability of 
closing down certain intermediate railway stations (with 
reference to the competition between road and rail passeager 
services) and “ feeding ” the more important by road trans- 
port as well as substituting “bus-services for branch train- 
services. His suggestion was that where traffic was light the 
permanent way itself might be built into a motor-road. The 
cost would be partly met by exacting a toll from users not 
connected with the railways owning the line. 


The Chrysalis of a Motor Road 

He quoted as an instance where the scheme would be of 
obvious benefit to the majority, the main-line of the Great 
Central Railway, running between London and Northern 
England, which, he said, was little used in comparison with 
others. On the face of it the suggestion is ingenious and, as 
the speaker pointed out, the main objections to building 
special motorways, high costs and what he called disturbance, 
would not apply. Presumably the bed of the railway would 
have to be re-made as well as widened and the tolls would 
have to be fairly heavy until it was all paid for, but the 
scheme sounds practical, if only because littie, if any, land 
would have to be bought to make a 200-mile road serving 
the Yorkshire and Lancashire industrial areas. The chrysalis 
of the first English autostrada is there already and, like its 
continental models, it has no hills perceptible by motors 
and no corners. Further, it would offer a gleam of hope 
to many thousands of depressed holders of railway-shares. 


Competing With America 

Few serious attempts have been made by British manu- 
facturers to beat the modern American car on its own par- 
ticular merits. These can roughly be summed up as cheap 
speed with comfort, the related implications being, of course, 
exceptional smoothness and silence of running, brilliant 
acceleration, luxurious suspension. Until recently there have 
been obvious reasons why we could not make cars like 
these at the price, lack. of capital and experience in that class 
of mass-production, together with the fatal drawback of a 
comparatively small demand for the type. The good 
American car is very difficult to beat at the money, even at 
a price higher than the actual, but it must be remembered 
that the number of people in this country who can afford a 
car of over 25 h.p. is insignificant compared with those who, 
however much they may dislike its bijou dimensions, find the 
efficient smaller English car at less than half the price of 
the American a good working substitute. 


The Humber “ Super ’’-Snipe 

Humbers were among the first to design a car that might 
reasonably be expected to compete with America, their first 
Snipe being the nearest approach to the elusive model. Since 
then successive Snipes have regularly improved, steadily 
catching up with the 80 mile-an-hour, noiseless £450 car 
with the shockless riding, until today the latest example may 
fairly be said to have done it. It does do 85 miles an hour 
on top as weil as 8; if it has no overdrive, its third gives you 
an easy 60; its springing is independent in front ; its body is 
roomy ; and it costs £385, as against £445, £448, £495 and 
£515 for such of its rivals sold here as have approximately 
the same sized engines. 


The Results of Weight Reduction 

t is, essentially, a shorter edition of the normal 28 h.p. 
Snipe, though I had nothing to complain of in the amount 
of body-space. It weighs 30 cwt., as against the 373 of the 


normal Snipe (less than most Americans of the same pogg 
and to that may be attributed its really startling perfo 

Its specification, very unusually, gives the acceleration figury 
to be expected—on top gear, 10 to 30 m.p.h. in 6} 

and 10 to 60 in 17.1 seconds; using all gears, from reg 
60 in 16.6 seconds. I found it ran very quietly, that iy 
gear-change was quick and easy, its gears almost silent, thy 
the springing and road-holding were excellent, the stegy 
exceptionally good and the brakes, including the hand-brak. 
powerful and quick in action. It struck me as a very con, 
fortable car, the only criticisms I had to make being thy 
the luggage-accommodation was much reduced by the hoy, 
ing of the spare wheel inside the boot, and that the rear visig 
was poor. I should have liked the roof higher. 


Algarkirke and Old Leake 


These are only two of them and you can substitute ay 
others you like. They are a couple of villages on the alg 
of the Lincolnshire Fens, looking, as do their brother j 
most of that enormous county, as if the sea had only yeste. 
day given them up and was as likely as not to return tomw. 
row and engulf them again. In spite of their names (it) 
odd how distinguished are place-names on the whole of tk 
east coast) it is not themselves that attract you but the sing. 
lar country in which they have been washed up. If you lot 
at East Lincolnshire on a large-scale map you will probatj 
decide that it is a place to avoid. You argue, with a showd 
reason, that no expanse of flatness like this could possi 
have anything to look at anywhere in it. When, driven ty 
circumstances, you finally enter that extraordinary corner d 
England, you make new and splendid discoveries. 


A Study in Colours 

It is a land of the most delicate colours imaginable ani 
they are never better than in winter. The land is flat as: 
sea becalmed, the sky by some peculiar illusion as flat, an 
of the three parent hues the green of the salt turf is the mo 
vivid. The other two are the silver of the sky and the nid 
jet of the dikes, and they are sometimes as vigorous amo 
the pastels of the whole as would be a splash of crimsa 
Black, silver and green is the whole world as you cra 
through that rectangular maze of ditches which would lu 
done so well for Alice and the Red Queen, and whether tit 
sun shines or not (it is more likely to be doing it here tha 
anywhere else in Great Britain) the one impression yo 
never get is a grey one. 


Irish Memories 

The light is unlike the light anywhere else except in Lit 
and it has very much the same softening effect on everythin 
it touches. You are quite often reminded of mountain-side 
in Kerry and Cork, of the Bog of Allan, when you are look: 
ing at the fringe of 100 square miles of reclaimed marsh, t# 
counterpart of Holland on the other side of the North Se 
And there is peace in those endless solitudes. You need mi 
halt at Algarkirke or Old Leake, but if you do, nobody wil 
do anything to break in upon your contemplation. Thet 
are two towns you notice as you go through from the wes 
and south; Bourne, whose chief claim to notoriety is that! 
is the birthplace of the most famous dressmaker in histof, 
and Boston. Bourne you may leave to its reflected glory tt 
was Worth’s), but Boston is a place to discover. It is quit 
unlike any other. JOHN PRIoLeav. 


[Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motoriti 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accom 
panied by a stamped and addressed envelope. The hight! 
price payable must be given, as weil as the type of bod) 
required. No advice can be given on the purchase, sale 
exchange of used cars.] 
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Luxurious travel by 
City & Hall’Line 


The comfort of modern 
steamers, specially  de- 
signed and equipped to 
meet Eastern conditions, 
can be yours if you book 
your passage by this old- 
established Service to the 
East. | 


BOMBAYS KARACHI £40 
J COLOMBO£E 41° MADRAS£E43 





i. 
‘) 


_ CALCUTTA £45 
ELLERMAN’'S 


CITYé HALL LINES 


Kl 


—_ 
— 


Write for 104-106 Leadenhall Street, 
details of London, E.€.3. Avenue 2424 
special = off- 


Tower Building, Liverpool. 
75 Bothwell St., Glasgow. 


season facili- 
ties. 








LAND CRUISING 


London back to London on the same 


ARMCHAIR MOTOR PULLMAN 


MOROCCO 
30 days 


Magnificent Tour, including: Algiers, 
Meknes, Fez, Marrakech, Casablanca, 
Rabat, Tangier, etc. 


MARCH 10th and NOVEMBER 14th. 
Apply for complete booklet of tours : 


LUXURY LAND CRUISES, Ltd. 


16/17, Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1. 
Telephone: Reg. 5900. 














Travel Notes 
MOROCCO 


THE development of Morocco during the 
last few years has been so thorough and so 
rapid that it is almost incredible. Where, 
comparatively recently, only a camel cara- 
van could have undertaken a journey 
requiring a fortnight, motor cars now 
accomplish the same journey in a single 
day, for excellent roads cross the country 
from end to end. At such places as 
Casablanca, Agadir, Meknés, Safi, and 
Marrakesh, first-class hotels have been built 
which are comparable to the best hotels in 
Egypt. Modern Morocco, indeed, is begin- 
ning to rival Egypt in the matter of tourists, 
and not without good reason. The climate 
is excellent, with an abundance of warm 
and brilliant sunshine, the air is bracing 
without being chilly, and is excellent for 
invalids, particularly those with respiratory 
troubles. 

One of the most popular tourist centres is 
Marrakesh. The city occupies the centre 
of an immense palm grove at the foot of the 
Atlas Mountains. Here one finds, in addi- 
tion to the novelty of one’s surroundings, 
such European entertainments as theatres, 
concerts, cinemas, horse-racing, golf, and all 
forms of outdoor sport. The climate is at 
its best between October and May ; the tem- 
perature during this period varies between 
7o° and 80° maximum, and from 42° to §5° 
minimum. The gardens of Marrakesh are 
amongst the most famous in the world: 
there is the Menara, a beautiful park of olive 
trees, with its green-tiled pavilion reflected in 
the water of a lake: there is a delightful 
estate known as the Aguedal, in which one 
finds regular grouping of olive and orange 
trees, and pools edged by pink stone. The 
Mamounia Gardens make a wonderful setting 
to the hotel there, and the Palmeraie provides 
walks or rides amongst groves of 200,000 
palm trees, gardens, olive trees and vines. 
A tour should include visits to Marrakesh, 
Fedhala, Rabat, Meknés, Fez, an@ Tangiers, 
and excursions into the Atlas Mountains. 
The same tour with very slight modification 
can start from Tangiers, or enter Morocco 
by way of Algiers. The French Railways 
grant a 40%, reduction for transit across 
France, and 35% by steamship lines be- 
tween Bordeaux or Marseilles and Casa- 
blanca for persons booking inclusive tours 
in Morocco. 


SOUTH AND EAST AFRICAN 
YEAR BOOK 


The 1939 edition of The South and East 
African Year Book and Guide contains 
more than 5,000 amendments of the matter 
and figures published in 1938. The 
thoroughness always shown in this useful 
volume is well maintained in the new 
edition. There is a Desk Section for the 
Business Man, a very complete section for 
the Tourist, another for the Settler, and still 
other sections for Naturalists and Sports- 
men, Invalids, Teachers and Students. The 
Book contains 64 pages of maps in colour, 
all of which have been carefully revised for 
this edition. Some of these maps have been 
specially drawn, and are unobtainable else- 
where. It is published by Messrs. Sampson 
Low, Marston and Co., Ltd., at 2s. 6d. (3s. 
post free in United Kingdom). 





an T oun S 








for PORTUGUESE 
(Estoril, Cascaes, Praia 


LISBON 
RIVIERA 
da Rocha, etc.). 

TANGIER for MOROCCO. Tours, 
Escorted or Independent, 15 to 24 days, 


Fez, Casablanca, Meknes, Sahara, 
Marrakesh, Rabat. 
MARSEILLES for RIVIERA, French 


and Italian. Inclusive Tour: Southamp- 
ton—Marseilles, then overland to 
Genoa, returning via Villefranche and 
Algiers to Southampton. 


EXTENDED TOURS 
EGYPT. 24-25 days. 3 days in Egypt 
COLOMBO. — SPECIAL WINTER FARES. 
SINGAPORE, SUMATRA, & JAVA. 


Reduced fares: round voyage or available 100/112 
days. Ist Class, £159. 2nd Class, £119. 


Round voyage by same vessel—66 days of which 

13 days are available for excursions in Java and 

Bali. 

Itineraries and fares inclusive of shore excursions 
on application. 








ROTTERDAM LLOYD 


U.K. Agents: 120 Pall Mall, S.W.1, 
and 13 Fenchurch Avenue 


Come to monhour== 


. to aland where romance still lingers, 
magic still holds sway ... to a land where 
men still work and play and pray as they did 
in the Middle Ages. Come to-morrow to 
Morocco ! — direct by sea, or the overland 
route via Marseilles or Port Vendres. 
Travel facilities are excellent — hotels 
modern and not ultra-expensive. 

Tour of Morocco 
By Rail 19 days 
Motor Coach 20 days £34.15.0 
Stay at a resort 
Fedhala 22 days ... 18 Gns. 
Marrakech—Mamounia Hotel 
15 days... £19.10.0 
Inclusive fares. For information about these & 
other holidays, send for descriptive literature. 


THOS. COOK & SON, LTD. 


London, 
E.C:3. 





£28.10.0 






Berkeley Street, London, W.!, 
and Branches 








FOR SUNSHINE HOLIDAYS GO TO 


THE CONTINENT 


Cooks have published an illustrated 
handbook which points the way 
to many a delightful ‘ sunspot’ 
—on the Continent and round 
the Mediterranean, French and 


Italian Rivieras, Switzerland, 
Portugal, Malta, Greece, Yugo- 
slavia, North Africa, Egypt; also 
sunny nooks in the British Isles. 


Ask for Programme No. I17 


COOKS 


THOS.COOK & SON LTD. 
BERKELEY ST., LONDON, W.1, and Branches 
There are Cruise and Winter Sports 


programmes too! 


FARTHER AFIELD 


Cooks have also published a 
handbook dealing with World 
Travel, Madeira, Africa, West 


Indies and New World Rivieras, 
South America, India and the 
Far East, Australia and New 


Zealand. There are suggestions in 
its pages to fire the imagination of 
the most hardened stay-at-home. 


Ask for Programme No. [18 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


RATHER sooner than most of us expected—although we 
did expect it—stock markets have surrendered to another 
bad attack of political nerves. This has happened not merely 
in London and the Continental centres but also in Wall 
Street where, indeed, the falls have been even more precipi- 
tate than here. There is no lack of assurances that the 
selling has not been really heavy but that has not prevented 
the falls in prices from being quite severe. In times such as 
these jobbers are understandably reluctant to put stock on 
their books and buying by the public, as distinct from “ bear 
covering ” by professional investors and speculators, has been 
virtually non-existent. The technical position of markets, 
both in London and New York, is undoubtedly very strong, 
but so is the pressure of political doubts. Frankly, I cannot 
see any genuine recovery in prices just yet. 
* * * * 


EXIT DR. SCHACHT 


Just what has induced this attack of the jitters at this 
particular time it is not easy to define, but there can be no 
doubt that Dr. Schacht’s dismissal from the Reichsbank, plus 
the rapid advance of the Franco battalions on Barcelona, have 
touched off a situation that was already playing on most 
people’s nerves. The market was thus in a mood to fall a 
prey to any sort of alarmist interpretations which Paris, 
Amsterdam or Johannesburg might choose to place on the 
course of political events and even when rumour has been 
silent a nameless dread has afflicted the City. It is early yet 
to make any firm deductions from Dr. Schacht’s dismissal, 
but I feel pretty confident that the City is justified in inter- 
preting this move unfavourably. Even allowing for the fact 
that the Nazi party had already partially liquidated Dr. 
Schacht and turned a deaf ear to most of his recent warn- 
ings, the official advent of Herr Funk robs Threadneedle 
Street of its last real contact with the German banking 
system. 


*e 
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A STEADY INCOME 
FROM INVESTMENT 


The small investor is not interested in “ get 
rich quick” schemes but in a safe and 
steady return on his capital. 


The Electrical Industries Trust—founded on 
one of the most powerful and progressive 
industries of modern times—represents as 
sound and solid an investment as it would be 
possible to find anywhere. 


Sums invested in the Trust—which may be 
as small as £50—are spread over a range of 
41 Companies engaged in this great industry. 
Present approximate yield is 48° from divi- 
dends plus ? % from recurring bonuses and 
rights. 


ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES 
TRUST 


Trustees: 
GENERAL ACCIDENT FIRE & LIFE ASSURANCE CORPORATION LTD. 
@ full information is given in booklet S,32 
which may be obtained from the Managers— 


ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS LIMITED 
165 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. NATlonal 4931 






































Whether one should assume that we are now about to 
witness a rake’s progress in German finance I am not at qj 
sure, nor would it necessarily be a “ bull point ” for markets 
if we did. What is clear is that Germany is facing a Srowing 
conflict between her intensification of military production 
and some of the implications (e.g., reduced exports) of her 
development along totalitarian lines. Already there js ap 
obvious pressure of production on available resources of 
labour, but so far credit inflation has been held within 
bounds. If political events allow, the City will watch the 
progress of Germany’s finances very closely over the next 
few months. : , ‘ 


MR. CAMPBELL ON TRADE 


This week’s markets have scarcely presented the bank 
chairmen with a helpful atmosphere for their annual 
speeches, but these authoritative reviews have a certain 
quality of detachedness which invests them with a special 
interest in good and bad times alike. Like Mr. Fisher of 
Barclays, the National Provincial Bank chairman, Mr. Colin 
F. Campbell, has been at pains to stress the importance, 
in these uncertain days, of liquidity in the banking system, 
His bank, he explained, had built up its cash to over 
£34,000,000, and had not merely reduced its holdings of 
investments but had concentrated on redeemable stocks, 
“a large percentage” of which were short-term.  Share- 
holders will endorse his view that, bearing in mind the 
sacrifice of income to liquidity, higher taxation, and the 
increasing volume of work passing through the banks which 
entails an addition to expenses without adequate remunera- 
tion, last year’s net profits reached a satisfactory figure. 

On the subject of trade prospects Mr. Campbell found 
several hopeful factors in the present position. Stocks of 
consumption goods, which both here and in the United 
States showed a rising tendency during 1937, had been sub- 
stantially reduced, and the handicap imposed on Britain's 
foreign trade by an over-valued pound had probably been 
overcome at the lower rate now reached. He was there- 
fore disposed to regard the general economic situation, 
apart from international politics, as having the makings of 
a gradual improvement. 

* * * * 


WESTMINSTER CHAIRMAN BACKS EXPORT DRIVE 


‘ 

It is good to see the bankers offering whole-hearted—and 
one hopes open-handed—support for Mr. Hudson’s pro 
posals for reviving the export trade. At the Westminster 
Bank meeting the Honourable Rupert Beckett showed him- 
self fully alive to the urgent need to forge new weapons to 
combat competition in this field. Our normal trading 
methods, he tells us, will have to be overhauled and it may 
well be that new and novel methods will have to be devised 
and practised. Nor, in his view, are the odds loaded too 
heavily against us. In some respects we enjoy a distinctly 
favourable position. Great Britain, this banker reminded us, 
has a decided pull in its large financial resources and its free 
exchange. “ Neither those who sell to us nor those who buy 
from us need have any fear of becoming enmeshed in com- 
plicated exchange difficulties.” Moreover, we are still the 
world’s greatest buyers and have the additional advantage 
of not being tied to any particular supplier, our importers 
being free to operate in any market. 

Mr. Beckett maintains, with ample reason, that it is as 4 
seller that a totalitarian régime has its greatest trading 
advantage, and he would like to see a change-over to bulk 
selling here without adopting all the methods (one surely 
hopes not!) of our competitors. Is Mr. Beckett going rathet 
further than he realises when he says that “ our industries 
cannot hope to compete successfully in foreign markets 
unless each is organised to speak, to negotiate and to bar- 
gain as a unit”? Such a course, he maintains would afford 
great scope for economy through the elimination of redut- 
dant sales machinery, and at the same time the pooling of 
resources, information and market knowledge would enable 
a more efficient and progressive service to be established. 

(Continued on page 1§0) 
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BANK LIMITED 


CONTINUED EXPANSION OF BUSINESS 


IMPORTANCE OF MAINTENANCE OF 
LIQUIDITY AND STRENGTH 


MR. COLIN F. CAMPBELL’S REVIEW 


Tue annual general meeting of the shareholders of the National 
Provincial Bank Limited was held on January 24th at the head office, 
15, Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 

Mr, Colin F. Campbell (the chairman) said: My lords, ladies and 
gentlemen—I am pleased to be able to say that our business as repre- 
sented by the number of accounts opened continues to expand. 

Current, deposit and other accounts amount to £310,094,154, 
which is £10,152,260 lower than the figure quoted in the previous 
report. This reflects the general tendency of bank deposits to fall, 
a feature which was in evidence particularly during the last few 
months of the year. The weekly average of our deposits, on the 
other hand, was slightly higher than in 1937. 

On the assets side, coin, Bank Notes and balances with the Bank of 
England stand at £34,320,774, and amount to II.1 per cent. of our 
deposits. This large sum, I would remind you, is wholly unpro- 
ductive—in fact, the movement of notes and coin to meet our 
customers’ requirements costs a large sum annually. Money at call 
and short notice stands at £17,991,279, and bills discounted at 


£32,189,714. As would be expected in view of the fall in deposits, 
these balances are somewhat lower than those of a year ago. The 
return to the bank on these items continues to be very small. The 


Treasury bill rate for the year 1938 averaged nearly 12s. 3d. per cent. 
against 11s. 2d. in 1937. Investments have been reduced in volume 
during the year. Our policy has been to hold mainly redeemable 
stocks, a large percentage being short term, though this has involved 
some sacrifice of income. ‘This course does afford some protection 
from violent fluctuations, but even short-dated securities are subject 
to considerable changes in price. 

Advances at £ 139,586,103 show a small decline compared with a year 
ago, but here as in the case of deposits the weekly average for the 
year was in excess of that for 1937. The figure represents 45 per 
cent. of our deposits as compared with 43.9 per cent. at the end of 
1937, and reflects the attitude adopted by the bank towards its 
customers who may require additional funds for the development of 
their trade or business. We do our best to support industry in every 
possible way, and it is very gratifying to receive many assurances 
that our help through troublous times in the past has resulted in 
many trading concerns coming through to a period of relative 
prosperity. 


THE NET PROFIT 


The profit and loss statement discloses a net profit of £1,771,785> 
as compared with £1,874,959 last year, which, having regard to the 
difficult times through which we have passed and the demands on us 
in the way of ever-growing expenses and taxation is, we think, a satis- 
factory result. There is an increasing volume of work passing 
through the banks which entails an addition to expenses for which 
up to the present we have not been able to obtain adequate remuner- 
ation, and I doubt whether it is fully appreciated how greatly the 
services rendered by the banks have been extended in recent years. 

The dividend continues at 15 per cent., as before, and after allo- 
cating £100,000 to bank premises and £250,000 to pension fund, 
there remains to be. carried forward £573,588, which is practically 
the same figure as last year. 


DoMESTIC AFFAIRS 

In taking stock of our position at the end of 1938, the feeling 
dominant in all minds must be that although ground has been lost in 
some directions during the year, the position might well have been 
disastrously worse. We faced the imminent possibility of war, with 
all its unspeakable horrors, in September, and the arrangements we 
were called upon to make during the crisis threw a heavy burden 
upon the management and the staff of the bank, besides involving us 
in considerable expenditure. 

Looking back now on all that took place during the eventful fort- 
night of September, it is some consolation to know—and the know- 
ledge should give us confidence for the future—that our great financial 
Institutions can sustain the shock of such a grave crisis, although it 
should be recognised that so far as the Stock Exchange is concerned 
minimum prices were introduced in the gilt-edged market. These 
happenings clearly indicate that in these uncertain days nothing is 
More important than that the great banks of this country should 
continue to maintain a position of liquidity and strength, even 
though this involves sacrifice of earning power. 


PROVINCIAL CLEARINGS 
_ Domestic trade, according to reports obtained from,our branches 
igs Parts of the country, has been fairly well maintainéd throughout 
year, 

The Provincial clearings of Bradford, Liverpool and Manchester, 
to which I have just referred, show declines of 20.7 per cent., 24.3 per 
cent. and 15.9 per cent. respectively. The prosperity of these three 
great centres is largely dependent on the woollen and cotton textile 





industries, and the deterioration indicated by the above figures is 
related in some degree to the great contraction of the export trade 
in textiles. 

The position of the Lancashire cotton trade in particular, so far as 
exports are concerned, is grave, and it is to be hoped that the 
enabling bill now being considered will have the effect of bringing 
back a measure of prosperity to that sorely stricken industry. 


INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS 

It I may refer to some of our important industries other than the 
textile trades, our branches report that the manufacture of finished 
goods for the home market has been well sustained, and the falling 
off in exports is largely attributed to international conditions. 

The iron and steel industry, apart from undertakings occupied in 
the manufacture of special products, has experienced a less satisfac- 
tory year. Broadly speaking the great activity of 1937 was carried 
well into the first half of 1938, but the second half of the year was 
disappointing. The reasons generally given are the high prices of 
pig iron and steel and consequent slackening of demand and accum- 
ulation of stocks. The recent reduction in the prices of a considerable 
range of these products is a welcome recognition of the fact that the 
activity of these basic industries is to a large extent conditioned by 
the replacement and extension demands of all other industries. It 
is permissible to hope that the wisdom of this step will be appreciated 
by other industries whose main outlet lies in the same direction. 

Engineering, on the other hand, is more active now than a year 
ago and rearmament is given as the mainspring of this activity. 

SHIPBUILDING AND FOREIGN COMPETITION 

Shipbuilding, generally speaking, has been fairly well occupied in 
completing contracts, but the outlook is not reassuring. Construc- 
tion of both large and small vessels on Admiralty account has kept 
some areas busily employed, but new orders for mercantile craft 
have been disappointing, although as an exception a contract has 
just been placed by Turkey for 11 ships. 

This well-equipped and efficiently managed industry is seriously 
handicapped by unfair and subsidised foreign competition, and in 
view of its vital importance to the nation it is to be hoped that early 
steps may be taken to ensure that it receives a fair share of the con- 
struction and repair of merchant vessels. 

Shipping has been seriously affected by the decline in the volume 
of world trade: idle tonnage being now much greater than a 
year ago. 

One of our largest industries—agriculture—is in a depressed state, 
despite the subsidies. Farmers of both arable and pasture land have 
two main complaints, the price of barley and the price of sheep, both 
of which are much lower than 12 months ago. Districts where con- 
centration of these two commodities occurs are very depressed. 
Elsewherg, though other agricultural prices too are lower, the mixed 
farm seertis able to hold its own. 

ENTERTAINMENTS TAX 

It may not be realised that the box-office receipts can fairly be 
estimated at £50,000,000 per annum gross, of which £5/6,000,000 
passes to the revenue by way of entertainments tax, nor Is it realised 
that the admissions to cinemas amount probably to 23,000,000 in a 
week, or, say, I,200,000,000 in a year. 

Films are produced to meet the tastes of every class in the com- 
munity, and the development of educational films is one which it is 
hoped may receive increased attention. There is no doubt that 
much good can result from showing pictures which draw attention 
to the beauties of Great Britain as a country and extend knowledge 
of its trades and industries. 

Last but not least, in this industry alone it can be stated that from 
the point of view of labour, direct employment is given to not less 
than 200,000 people, while indirectly employment is given to a much 
larger number. I think it may be taken as a matter for satisfaction 
that this bank has been able to play an important part in the 
development of this new form of entertainment and education. 

I cannot pass by the ,domestic situation without reference to the 
unemployment figures. These, unfortunately, have been a good 
deal higher in 1938 than the average of 1937, and as far as gross 
figures go, we are in about the same position as we were in the 
summer of 1936. Of the additional unemployed, one group of 
industries—textiles (mainly cotton and wool)—accounts for an 
unduly large share. It seems to be certain that as consumption in 
the home market has been fairly well maintained, the increase in 
unemployment over this period must be mainly attributable to the 
contraction in our foreign trade. 


FOREIGN TRADE 

It is sometimes pointed out that the volume of our domestic trade 
is much greater than that of the export trade, and the inference is 
drawn that more attention should be paid to developing the home 
market. Without in any way minimising the importance of the home 
market, it must be said that this idea is superficially as attractive as 
it is inaccurate, particularly when conditions in overseas trading are 
as difficult as they are at present. A vigorous and flourishing export 
trade is, in the case of this country, a condition of the very existence 
of domestic trade. Any appreciable contraction of the volume of 
our foreign trade must reduce general prosperity and be reflected 
sooner or later in a decline in the general standard of living. 

The difficulties which face exporters are not peculiar to this 
country. The volume of world trade has not yet regained the level 
of 1929 and present international competition is confined to a field 
not only smaller than in pre-slump years, but one which should, 
because of the increase of populations of most countries during the 
last ten years or so, have expanded well beyond the 1929 level. The 
real task which confronts the great trading nations is not that of 
seeking to increase individual shares of a restricted market, but to do 
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(Continued from page 149) 
away with the impediments and restrictions which still limit the total 
volume of international trade. If we may be guided by the League 
of Nations’ latest published analysis of the quantum of world trade, 
the United Kingdom has more or less held its proportionate share 
over the last nine years. 


INEQUITABLE COMPETITION 

Although we still maintain our share of world trade, we cannot 
ignore the existence of practices new to the conduct of international 
commercial affairs, which distort normal economic channels of trade 
and may eventually inflict lasting damage upon our export industries. 

None the less, although there is some reason to think that 
inequitable and subsidised competition is not likely to be permanent, 
we must in view of the paramount importance of our export trade, 
be prepared by concerted action of industries concerned, together 
with Government support, to meet such competition, and it is satis- 
factory to know that discussions have already taken place, with this 
end in view. 

The knowledge that our leading industrialists are placing their 
unrivalled experience at the disposal of these representative bodies 
is a factor that cannot be over-estimated. 


THE EXCHANGES 

When considering the causes which have brought about the reduc- 
tion of our foreign trade over the past year, it cannot be doubted that 
over-valuation of the pound played some part. This factor has prob- 
ably been more or less adjusted at the present exchange level, but 
human affairs are proverbially uncertain, and irregular fluctuations in 
the real worth of independent currencies are to be expected. Our 
task is to endeavour to curb and compensate them while recognising 
that we cannot abolish them. Reasons connected with the crisis of 
1931 led to a policy of low money rates inside the country and left 
disparities between the external and internal values of the pound to 
be manifested in fluctuating exchanges. The responsibilities placed 
upon the management of the Exchange Equalisation Account were 
given by the Chancellor of the Exchequer when he said that the 
object of the Exchange Equalisation Account was to make the 
exchanges more steady and to aim at restraining undue oscillations. 

To carry out this function is not so simple as to state it, for it 
implies an unerring diagnosis of the causes of unusual pressure on the 
exchanges. It implies an immediate recognition of an over-valuation 
oran under-valuation of the pound. It implies exact knowledge of the 
nature of an over-valuation or under-valuation—whether it is likely 
to be temporary or long-lived. And it also implies, having regard to 
the International Currency Agreement, the acquiescence of other 
nations in such correctives as our own authorities may think desir- 
able. The task of those who “ manage” our money is thus, from 
the external point of view, a formidable one. 

The Anglo-American Trade Agreement is a matter of the utmost 
importance and we are justified in believing that it will have a far- 
reaching effect of the most favourable kind on the trade relations 
between the two countries and indeed with the British Empire, 
especially as traders can now take a three-year view of conditions. 
Article 18 relating to currency fluctuations is one that is worthy of 
particular notice in view of its fundamental importance. 


THE OUTLOOK 
When we come to consider the future course of world trade, we 
are compelled to adopt a short-term view in face of international 
uncertainties with which we are surrounded. Given normal condi- 
tions, the guiding factors are price tendencies, stocks of goods for 
consumption, and general demand. 


The course of both wholesale and retail prices during the past * 


12 months would seem to indicate that both have reacted to an 
extent that justifies us in thinking that prices are now ona much 
firmer basis. 

The contraction of demand of the United States in world markets 
was a most important factor in the fall and prolonged weakness of a 
large number of commodity prices, and it is reasonable to expect 
that a sustained resumption of activity in that great country would 
tend to strengthen world prices and restore confidence to the primary 
producing areas. There has already been a marked recovery in the 
United States which I hope may gather strength, founded as it is 
on a broad basis of expenditure on capital goods. 


SITUATION MorRE HEALTHY 

Thus on the score of prices and stocks there is justification for the 
view that the situation at present is more healthy than it was a year 
or so ago when prices were still falling and stocks were accumulating. 

A further consideration which cannot be ignored when looking into 
the future is the enormous expenditure to which the country is com- 
mitted in connection with rearmament. I am not thinking so much 
of the provision of the money required, for this can be provided 
without excessive strain, more especially in view of the fact that the 
people of this country have expressed themselves quite clearly that it 
is their wish that the country should be strong enough to resist all 
eventualities. 

When we look nearer home and think of the series of shocks and 
crises to which the world in generai was exposed in 1938, is it too 
much to hope that the desire for peace—so strong in this country— 
which has been increasingly made manifest by the plain men and 
women living in the great and powerful countries in Europe will 
prevail over ali other considerations, and that both they and our- 
selves will be enabled to live our lives and to carry on our daily 
duties this year without the spectre of war being ever before us ? 
The Report and Accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 148) 
Here is the complete case for planning—I almost said fy 
nationalisation—of the export trade and it comes from , 
joint stock banker! 






* * * * 
MANAGED CURRENCY—NEW STYLE 


Those who delight in currency dialectics will find plenty 
to ponder in Mr. McKenna’s stimulating address to the 
shareholders of the Midland Bank. Here is Mr. McKenna’ 
advocacy of a managed currency brought right up to dat, 
He reminds us that during the years when foreigners were 
increasing their balances in London the Exchange Equalisy- 
tion Account prevented the too rapid rise in the exchang 
value of sterling by continual purchases of gold, but tha 
when the movement of foreign balances was reversed an 
heavy sales of sterling took place the Exchange Account 
again exercised its function of maintaining a fairly steady 
day-to-day rate for sterling, and sold gold as readily as it had 
previously bought it. Thus, he says, we see how, with this 
new and efficient instrument, the Exchange Equalisation 
Account, in skilful operation, “there need be no conflict 
between the measures required to cope with large and irr. 
gular exchange movements and the measures required to 
maintain an internal monetary policy appropriate to the con- 
ditions of domestic business and finance.” So, in the events 
of last year, he sees a valuable test of the working of ; 
managed currency under exceptional and very difficult con- 
ditions. 

While one recognises in this thesis Mr. McKenna’s old 
enthusiasm for management in currency affairs, one can als 
detect in his address this year a fuller realisation of the in- 
herent limitations of currency control, however skilfully it 
may be applied. Thus, he frankly admits “that no mone 
tary mechanism can of itself perform the numerous and 
complicated tasks connected with the control of currency 
and credit.” In internal policy, for instance, “ it must always 
be difficult to draw a precise line between the legitimate 
demands of trade and the illegitimate demands of excessive 
speculation. Expansion and contraction cannot be regulated 
by a sort of financial thermostat acting automatically accord- 
ing to the temperature of the economic body. No automatic 
system could be devised which would prove sufficiently 
elastic or adaptable for the purpose.” But in admitting all 
this Mr. McKenna is as firm a believer as ever that today 
“human skill and judgement must take the place of auto- 
matism.” I agree wholeheartedly with his contention, but 
am sometimes a little doubtful about the available skill and 
judgement being all that is required. 


¥ ¥ * * 
Venturers’ Corner 


At long last Sheffield Steel Products is to carry through 
capital reconstruction scheme, as a result of which its {100 
ordinary stock, now quoted around £12; will be written 
down by two-thirds of its nominal value. That means that 
a buyer of the stock at today’s price is really giving about 
7s. in the £ for the ordinary capital on its reduced basis. 

In my view the quotation does less than justice to the 
company’s earnings possibilities in anything like reasonable 
trading conditions. In recent years the board has greatly 
improved the position by trimming down the business and 
concentrating on the development of a manageable nucleus 
of undertakings, and this policy has already borne fruit 
For the year ended March 31st, 1938, net profits, after 
debenture interest, rose from £4,243 to £25,691. I do not 
know whether such a figure can be regarded as in any sens 
a “normal ” level of profits, but it is obvious that if it is, it 
would earn a modest dividend on the reduced ordinary 
capital, as well as an appropriation of, say, £10,000 for 
depreciation. CusTOos. 




































































FINANCIAL NOTES 
CopreR EARNINGS RISE 
THE interim reports of three big Rhodesian copper mining 
companies show that the decline in earnings has been arrest 
and that there was substantial recovery during the last few 
months of 1938. This does not bring earnings back to the 
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WESTMINSTER BANK 
LIMITED 


DIVIDENDS MAINTAINED 


THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


THE HON. RUPERT E. BECKETT’S ADDRESS 


Tue Annual Ordinary General Meeting ot Westminster Bank 
Limited was held on Wednesday at the Head Office, Lothbury, E.C. 
The Hon. Rupert E. Beckett (Chairman) presided. 

The Chairman said that the only change in the Directorate was the 
resignation of Lord Runciman on his re-entering the Government. 


THE BANK’s ACCOUNTS 


The Balance Sheet showed a drop in Current, Deposit and Other 
Accounts of over £22,000,000, but this decrease at December 31st 
was fortuitous, and the average for the year showed a materially 
higher figure than in 1937. The big movements in deposits, which 
had occurred only in those offices where such fluctuations were to 
be expected, had arisen out of the abnormal conditions prevailing 
during the past year, and included the loss of foreign deposits in 
sterling. The increase in advances during 1937 did not continue in 
1938, and the figures for the year showed a decrease of £2,300,000. 


The profit for the year amounted to £1,557,161, which, in view of 
the critical events of 1938, the diminution of world trade, and the 
lessened resources at the Bank’s disposal, was to be regarded as 
satisfactory. The dividends were maintained, at 18 per cent. on the 
partly-paid shares and 124 per cent. on the fully-paid shares, but it 
was not possible to repeat the bonus paid last year. £300,000 was 
allocated to the Officers’ Pension Fund and £100,000 to Premises 
Account, and £526,000 was carried forward, against £496,000 
brought in. 


THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The pause in economic progress perceptible in the closing months 
of 1937 developed, in the early part of last year, into a definite 
recession, and fears were widely entertained that we were on the 
downward path to severe depression, especially as the unfavourable 
economic influences were rendered more formidable by the acute 
political tension. Again a stage was reached, however, though at a 
lower level, when little perceptible change was visible, and for more 
than half a year, business as a whole neither advanced nor receded. 
It was in this state of moderated activity that we still found ourselves 
today. For more than five years, the Board of Trade’s index of 
production, allowing for seasonal variations, had moved consistently 
upwards, but last year the average for the first three quarters was 
6 per cent. lower than in 1937. The composite index of business 
activity published by The Economist averaged 112 (1935=100) for 
1937 and 104} for the first eleven months of 1938. The total of 
unemployed, after a sharp increase of 420,000 between October, 
1937, and January, 1938, had shown no decisive movement either 
up or down, and the numbers of those in employment, though also 
varying month by month, showed little change in the latest total 
from that of a year ago. 


The fortunes of individual industries were largely conditioned by 
the degree of their dependence upon exports, and although a falling- 
off in home trade had been seen in some directions, it was in overseas 
trade that deterioration had been most severe. 


TEXTILES, IRON AND STEEL 


The textile industries were among the worst hit, and exports of 
cotton and woollen and worsted goods were about 25-30 per cent. 
less in volume than in 1937. Some indication of the retrogression 
of the cotton trade in the past two years was afforded by the fact 
that, after the elimination of over 4} million spindles, the excess 
capacity was greater today than when the process was begun. In 
the wool textile industry, raw material values were on a lower and 
steadier basis during the year, but the disturbance of overseas markets 
greatly impeded progress, and the home demand showed no com- 
pensating increase. The rayon trade experienced a very moderate 
demand for its products, but there was a slight improvement towards 
the end of the year. 


For the first time since recovery from the general depression, 
Production in the coal industry and in the iron and steel industry 
was last year less than in the preceding year. At home, coal con- 
sumption was well maintained, but exports were II per cent. below 
those in 1937. The total production of coal, at 229,000,000 tons, 
was lower by approximately 11$ million tons. The output of 
steel at 10,394,000 tons, was 2,590,000 tons (or 20 per cent.) Jess than 
1937. A recovery in the fourth quarter of the year would probably 
ave been greater, had not buyers been anticipating price reductions 
at the year end, which had now been announced. At 6,763,000 tons, 
Pig-iron production showed a fall of 1,731,000 tons, or 2) per cent. 
Engineering, which had been fairly flourishing, became somewhat 


less active in the closing months of last year, but certain important 








branches remained busy. This was one of the few major industries 
able to improve on its export figures for the previous year. Ship- 
building had slipped further into depression, with private orders 
dwindling almost to vanishing point. Admiralty work was thus a 
very welcome support, but a great many yards remained bare of 
orders. Throughout the year, it had been difficult to secure employ- 
ment for vessels, and freight markets, after a great upward bound in 
1937, had followed an irregular course, at a considerably lower level, 
rates being on an average 28 per cent. below those ruling in 1937. 
The year was a disappointing one for agriculture, with few favourable 
developments to offset many adverse features. Whilst tribute might 
be paid to the Government for its efforts in various ways to assist 
agriculture, there was still much to be accomplished, not least in 
order to secure the maximum production of home-grown produce, 
as a measure of defence. 


DECLINE OF ExpoRT TRADE 


This country had inevitably been a heavy sufferer from the 
shrinkage of world trade, though our import and export trade had 
sustained a somewhat smaller reduction than that of the world as a 
whole. Thus, while the value of world trade in the first ten months 
of 1938 fell by 13 per cent., that of our own fell by 8 per cent. The 
economic evolution of the world had considerably diminished the 
demands of other countries for many of our products, while not 
sensibly lessening our dependence upon imports. A marked expan- 
sion of our home trade in recent years had enabled us not only to 
maintain but to increase substantially our total production. But 
for us, who had relatively few indigenous products, home trade could 
never take the place of export trade, because we must buy abroad, 
and in order to buy we must sell. The contraction of our overseas 
trade last year had been accompanied by an important change in its 
balance. The gap between imports and exports had narrowed by 
£43 million, but our invisible exports, arising mainly from our 
shipping, banking, insurance, and kindred services, and income from 
overseas investments, had suffered some reduction through the 
diminished activity of international trade. There was thus every 
probability that our income from exports and from these other items 
would have failed to c»ver payment for our imports by a margin not 
greatly different from that of the previous year, which according to 
the estimates of the Board of Trade was £§2 million. 


The substantial deficits in our overseas trading for three years in 
succession gave legitimate cause for concern, even though they had 
arisen partly out of abnormally large and essential imports for 
rearmament purposes, which of course produced no compensating 
exports. We could not go on indefinitely buying more than we 
couid pay for, without making inroads upon the capital accumulations 
of past years, and to rectify this position, as most of our imports 
could not be excluded to any significant extent, it was vitally necessary 
to expand our exports. The strain upon sterling resulting from the 
heavy excess of imports over exports had been intensified, in this 
era of sudden alarms and upheavals, through the movements of 
fugitive capital. The Exchange Equalization Fund had proved its 
worth as a defensive weapon, and without the assistance of this great 
buttress to our exchange, it would have been impossible to withstand 
onslaughts on the unprecedented scale recently experienced. 


INTENSIFIED FOREIGN COMPETITION 


The past year had seen certain developments which had not only 
intensified existing trading cifficulties, but created others, and the 
problem of retaining some of our old markets was becoming as 
difficult as that of finding new ones. Our trade with certain countries 
which owed their development largely to British capital investment 
in the past was threatened with extinction. The “open door” in 
China had been closed, and promised to be bolted and barred; in 
Mexico, the arbitrary expropriations of the Government had created 
a very unfavourable impression, and prejudiced our exporters in 
future trade enterprise with that country. In many other countries 
where British interests were well established, particularly in South- 
Eastern Europe and South America, they had been seriously 
jeopardised by the intrusion of political considerations and influences 
into the economic sphere. Fair competition British traders could 
meet, but today the destination of business was frequently decided 
not by competitive efficiency, but by political manoeuvres and con- 
siderations of national expediency. A new, and more subtle, form 
of trading had come into vogue, in which one country undertook to 
absorb another’s output of a particular crop or material. A primary 
producing country naturally found the prospect of securing an 
assured market for its products an alluring one, but in practice the 
interchange had proved to have considerable drawbacks. The 
dominant partner in the agreement, whilst itself receiving much- 
needed raw materials, had been able to dump inferior or unwanted 
goods on the other. In addition, the latter had found itself deprived 
of the foreign exchange that would have accrued if its goods had been 
sold through normal channels. But these were the lesser evils. Far 
more important was the sacrifice of freedom of action by the smaller 
country, bringing it under a sort of economic hegemony, which 
might eventually lead to a political hegemony. In the development 
of these new trading methods, the whole resources of the totalitarian 
States could be marshalled behind their traders. To all intents and 
purposes, the State was the oniy seller and the only buyer; the 
State was a manufacturer in bulk, paying wages fixed by itself ; 
capital and labour could be transferred without a moment’s delay 
from one part of the economic orgarization to another; rapid 
decisions could be made without the necessity for consultation 
among all the parties concerned ; and if the interests of the State 
as a whole demanded it, goods could be either sold below or bought 
above world prices 

(Continued on page 1§2) 
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NEED FOR NEW METHODS 


What weapons had we with which to counter competition of this 
description—a comperition utter'y different, not only in magnitude 
but in kind, trom any we had been accustomed to meet in the past ? 
The Secretary to the Department of Overseas Trade had said that 
if the countries concerned continued to employ these unorthodox 
methods then we should fight them at their own game, and if we 
fought we should win. These words would have to be backed by 
deeds. The lack of success that had attended our efforts hitherto 
made it certain that the old methods must be overhauled, and new 
and novel methods might have to be devised and practised. All the 
advantages did not lie with our competitors. Our financial resources 
and our free exchange gave us a decided pull. Neither those who 
sold to us nor those who bought from us need fear exchange difficulties. 


We were still the world’s greatest buyers, and our importers were 
free to operate in any market. In selling, we could perhaps learn 
something from our competitors, without adopting all their methods. 
Their bulk selling, under the xgis of the State, would have to be 
countered by bulk selling on our part. Our industries could not 
hope to compete successfully in foreign markets unless each was 
organised to speak, to negotiate, and to bargain, as a unit. Such a 
course would afford great scope for economy, and the pooling of 
resources, information and market knowledge would enable a more 
efficient and progressive service to be established. In the past, the 
loans which we had made to developing countries abroad had paved 
the way for an increase in our trade, but the virtual cessation of such 
lendin had deprived us of this valuable aid. 


Various organisations of industrialists and traders had devoted 
much attention to the study of methods whereby the whole of our 
export trade might be revived, and their recommendations would no 
doubt receive careful and sympathetic consideration in official 
quarters. Meanwhile, the Government had extended the Exports 
Credits Guarantee Scheme, which in the past few years had been 
instrumental in attracting a substantial volume of trade to this 
country, and had concluded a number of important trade agreements, 
which should effect a broadening of our trade. It had lately become 
evident that even totalitarian countries were more keenly alive to the 
need for increased export trade, although the aim of self-sufficiency 
still governed their policies. Concentration upon indigenous pro- 
ducts must deny to their peoples the enjoyment of a great variety of 
articles available outside their own borders, this denial being part of 
the price paid for self-sufficiency. Substitutes exploited in these 
countries were usually less satisfactory, and far more costly to produce, 
so that not only was the range of goods available restricted, but the 
goods themselves were relatively dear. The standard of living had 
undoubtedly been depressed, and it was well to bear in mind that 
debasement of the standard of living was an inevitable breeder of 
discontent among peoples, which many times in history had been 
responsible for national upheavals. History also taught, however, 
that hardships would be endured over a prolonged period before the 
weight of sheer necessity forced a change. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN TRADE AGREEMENT 


A bright feature of last year’s events was the conclusion of the 
trade agreement between the United Kingdom and the United 
States. These two countries together were responsible for more 
than a quarter of the world’s imports and exports, and any arrange- 
ment calculated to promote the freer exchange of goods between 


them must necessarily have a profound influence favourable to the | 


development of world trade as a whole. In the existing unsettled 
state of the world, the moral and political implications of the treaty 
could not be ignored. It was a triumph of compromise. It showed 
that two nations, one with a long record of tariff protection and the 
other charged with the safeguarding of the trade of a great Empire, 
were nevertheless willing to make substantial concessions of par- 
ticular interests, in order that the currents of trade might be made 
freer. And although the treaty itself was concerned solely with 
matters of trade, its successful conclusion inevitably drew the two 
nations together in a closer sympathy. It was this spirit of accommo- 
dation—of “‘ give and take ”—which was so essential in international, 
as in other, relationships. 


To venture upon forecasts or theories would be out of place in | 
the world of to-day, where so many unorthodox conceptions of | 


human relationships were in the ascendant. Two outstanding and 
vital problems confronted this country. 


even for national existence, we had to expand our armaments to 


make up the leeway between ourselves and those States which had | 
not hesitated to scrap orthodox national economy in the relentless | 


pursuit of military efficiency in all its branches. Secondly, our 


internal means of subsistence being so limited, we must at the same | 


time keep going such a volume of overseas trade as would pay for the 


food of our people and the necessary materials without which this | 


country was frustrate and immobile. It was only by preserving 
our foreign trade that we could maintain our national economy, 
upon which the Empire had been founded and developed. These 
were formidable burdens indeed, but we could rely upon the courage 
and resolution of the nation successfully to bear the load. 


The Report and Accoznts were adopted and other forma! business 
transacted 








For national safety, perhaps | 
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peak levels reached in 1937, though one of them—Mufulis; 
Copper Mines—comes very near to the 1937 level. The higher 
rate of earnings can be attributed in part to the period of 
slightly higher copper prices which occurred last autumn, by 
mainly to the fact that there were two months of unrestricted 
output during the past six months. This table illustrates the 
movement : b 
PROFITS 

Rhokana Roan Antelope 
£1,540,000 £1,308,500 

1,136,000 1,045,500 

814,000 528,500 403,500 

896,000 712,000 547,000 

Two-thirds of the capital of Mufulira Copper Mines is held 
by Rhodesian Selection Trust and one-third by Rhokana. The 
above profits of Rhokana Corporation, however, exclude any 
dividend from Mufulira. Of the three companies two—Roan 
Antelope and Mufulira—show their profits on a quarterly basis, 
and the figures indicate that a lean September quarter was 
followed by an exceptionally good December quarter. The 
conditions which brought this about, higher prices and free- 
dom from restriction, no longer exist, so that it would be 
wrong to assume that the companies are likely to earn in their 
financial years ending on June 30 twice as much as they 
earned in the past six months. It is, however, fair to say that 
they have all earned substantially more than half the amounts 
needed to maintain last year’s dividends. 

* * * * 
AMALGAMATED CoTTON MILLs TRUST 

Investors will not be surprised to find that the results of the 
leading cotton spinning and manufacturing companies make a 
worse showing than last year, for it is common knowledge that 
the cotton textile industry has shouldered more than its share 
of trade recession. Making due allowance for that factor, 
results are generally not discouraging. Amalgamated Cotton 
Mills Trust, which is engaged in both the spinning and manu- 
facturing sections of the industry, has been able to maintain 
the dividend of one penny tax-free per 1s. share with which it 
started dividends on its reconstructed capital a year ago. 
Allowing for the increased rate of income-tax, the dividend is 
equivalent this time to about 11} p.c. gross. 

Trading profit for the group, at £166,814, is nearly £100,000 
lower, and the dividend has been maintained at the cost of 
omitting the contributions to reserves, whereas a sum of 
£100,000 was set aside a year ago. The Trust has, however, 
written down its stock out of revenue, and has thus set free 
and added to general reserve a specific reserve of £30,000 pre- 
viously allocated to stocks. It has also increased the balance 
carried forward from £2,849 to £17,589. 


* x * * 


TURNER AND NEWALL OUTLOOK 

Much of the success of Turner and Newall, the big asbestos 
company, must be attributed to the directors’ policy of ignor- 
ing short-term industrial fluctuations and planning ahead ovet 
a period of years. Sir Samuel Turner, presiding at yestet- 
day’s meeting, showed that this is still the company’s policy 
and that if he has doubts about the immediate future, he has 
not lost his confidence in the long-term outlook. If it wert 
not for the uncertain international situation he would, he ex 
plained, be very optimistic about the company’s future, and s0 
long as reasonably normal conditions exist, he has every con- 
fidence. He warned shareholders, however, that there had m 
the last few months been a distinct falling off in sales in some 
sections of the business and that they must bear in mind the 
possibility that that movement may continue. 

x * * * 


ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS PROGRESS 

Ashanti Goldfields, the outstanding company in the West 
African gold field, have added 1o their long record of progres 
another year of record tonnage and profits. Tonnage mined 
and treated in the year ended September 30 amounted t 
223,800 tons, yielding 224,119 fine ounces of gold, compartd 
with 216,602 tons, yielding 218,674 fine ounces, in the previous 
year. Net profit amounted to £1,042,064, an increase 0 
£28,023. Working costs were, however, 1s. 3d. per ton higher 
at 29s. 3d. per ton. The company has already announced that 
it is maintaining the year’s dividend at 95 per cent. and dis 
tributing, in addition, a 20 per cent. scrip bonus, For the 
latter purpose the dividend reserve of £200,000 is to be 
capitalised. A further £50,0c0 of new capital is to be issued 
in cash at 60s. per share to cover the cost of a new flotation 
plant. 


Mufulira 
£479,500 
564,500 


1937 Ist half 


(Continued on page 1§4) 
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COMPANY MEETING 
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MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


THE RT. HON. R. McKENNA’S ADDRESS 


Tue Ordinary General Meeting of Shareholders of the Midland 
Bank Limited was held at the Head Office of the Bank, London, 
E.C.2, on Thursday, January 26th, 1939. , 

The Chairman, the Right Hon. R. McKenna, said : i 

I cannot do otherwise than open my address with an expression 
of deep sorrow at the death of Mr. Hyde. For more than fifty years 
his exceptional qualities had been devoted to the service of the Bank, 
and it was only last June that he was compelled by continued ill- 
health to retire from the pusition of managing director. His career 
provides an example of the contribution made by native gifts and 
sterling character to the building up of a great institution, while 
winning for their possessor the affection of colleagues and the loyal 
collaboration of assistants. We deeply deplore his death, and I 
am sure you will all wish to join me in a message of profound 
sympathy to his family. : ‘ ae 

We are meeting in surroundings which are new to the majority 
of those present. For many years before the head office was finally 
moved to London, our shareholders’ meeting was held regularly on 
bank premises. This year the completion of our new head office 
building has enabled us to revert to the former practice. I believe 
the change will be of convenience and comfort to the shareholders, 
and if so we shall in future assemble annually in this room. 

I propose to say something to-day upon a matter which has 
attracted much comment, the movement of foreign balances and the 
effect of the movement upon the banks. In common with all other 
business undertakings, banks felt the decline of trade activity during 
the first half of last year, but it was not until the autumn that they 
became affected in a special way by the withdrawal on a large scale 
of foreign funds, a withdrawal induced by the grave international 
anxieties at that time. 

For the purpose of financing world trade considerable foreign 
balances are always held with London banks. These, however, are 
sometimes heavily supplemented for reasons having nothing to do 
with trade: a change of opinion as to the economic or political 
stability of this or that country will lead to large transfers from one 
centre to another. At one time Loxdon may be the favoured 
depository, at another New York. In 1936 and 1937 foreign balances 
in London were steadily increased, reaching their maximum in the 
spring of last year. The movement was then reversed as the 
European political outlook became threatening, and in nine months 
nearly the whole addition to foreign balances, accumulated over 
more than two years, has been re-transferred from London to other 
centres. 

EFFECTS OF THE MOVEMENT OF FUNDS 

The interesting feature for us in this huge transfer of funds lies 
in the operations of the Exchange Equalisation Account. During 
the years when foreigners were increasing their balances in London 
the Exchange Account prevented a too rapid rise in the exchange 
value of sterling by continual purchases of gold. Part of the gold 
was re-sold to the Bank of England, but even so the accumulation 
by the Exchange Account was very large. When the movement of 
foreign balances was reversed and heavy sales of sterling over the 
exchanges took place, the Exchange Account again exercised its 
function of maintaining a fairly steady day-to-day rate for sterling, 
and sold gold as readily as it had previously bought it. 

To see how the banks were specially affected by the withdrawal 
of foreign deposits we may follow the course of a typical transaction. 
When a foreign deposit is withdrawn, the cheque drawn upon the 
bank is met in the clearing by a claim upon the bank’s balance at 
the Bank of England. A number of intermediate transactions may 
then take place in which the money passes through the hands of 
exchange brokers, bullion dealers and their banks. For the sake of 
simplicity we may omit these from consideration and, looking only 
at the conclusion of the various dealiags, we find that the money 
paid out by the bank from its Bank of England balance goes to pay 
for gold sold by the Exchange Equalisation Account, and is then 


utilised by the Exchange Account in taking up Treasury bills. Thus | 


at this stage public deposits in the Bank of England are increased by 
the amount paid for Treasury bills, corresponding to the reduction 
> bankers’ balances arising from the withdrawal of the foreign 
eposit. 

It is here that the banks feel the pinch in the reduction of their 
cash reserves. The money has passed out of the banking stream into 
the pool of public deposits. Ordinarily, however, the consequent 
stringency is only temporary and is continually being eased. The 
Government does not keep an unusually large balance for long ; 
the added amount of its balance is shortly distributed among con- 
tractors and others, who have their accounts with the joint stock 
banks, and in this way the money comes back to the joint stock banks 
a a deposit and passes once again into bankers’ balances in the 
accounts of the Bank of England. Thus the original cash position 
of the banks as a whole is in the end made good, and, on the supposi- 
ton—to which I shall refer later—that they are able to work back 


deposits will be domestic and a smaller proportion foreign. 
We may note that the withdrawal of the exceptional foreign 
the importance of London as a centre for financing world trade. 


experience, the transfer was effected without any rise in the Bank 


tate. There was no monetary restriction to aggravate the shrinkage | 





| to national defence. 
| directors Mr. Darling, who in years gone by had achieved great 





of internal business which was already taking place as the universal 
falling away of 1938 developed. Although in the autumn interest 
rates in the money market stiffened, the movement was without 
effect on the cost of accommodation for business. The abundance of 
available bank credit was unimpaired, a small decline in advances 
being due, not to any restrictive policy, but simply to a natural 
reduction in demand for borrowed money in the uncertain trade 
outlook. 

Thus we see how with this new and efficient instrument, the 
Exchange Equalisation Account, in skilful operation there need be 
no conflict between the measures required to cope with large and 
irregular exchange movements and the measures required to main- 
tain an internal monetary policy appropriate to the conditions of 
domestic business and finance. ‘The conduct of the Exchange 
Account is entrusted to the Bank of England, acting as agent for the 
Treasury, and the events of last year afforded a valuable test of the 
working of a managed currency under exceptional and very difficult 
conditions. I could quote many examples to show how, under the 
gold standard, external influences caused grave disturbance to 
internal credit. The vulnerability of the money market to external 
influences was extreme, and was due mainly to the statutory obligation 
to maintain the pound sterling at a fixed gold value. To-day the 
central bank is no longer under this obligation ; there is freedom to 
allow the rate of exchange to swing more widely and, by judicious 
purchases or sales of gold as foreign balances increase or diminish, 
to take the weight of great international movements of funds without 
affecting internal trade credit. 


THE NEW SYSTEM AND THE OLD 


The Exchange Equalisation Account is an essential: part of the 
machinery for regulating monetary conditions. Let me observe, 
however, that no monetary mechanism can of itself perform the 
numerous and complicated tasks connected with the control of 
currency and credit. In internal policy, for instance, it must always 
be difficult to draw a precise line between the legitimate demands of 
trade and the illegitimate demands of excessive speculation. Expan- 
sion and contraction cannot be regulated by a sort of financial 
thermostat, acting automatically according to the temperature of the 
economic body. No automatic system could be devised which would 
prove sufficiently elastic or adaptable for the purpose. The new 
technique of monetary management called into being since 1931 
requires for its proper exercise far more knowledge, judgment and 
skill than were needed in working on the Gold Standard. There 
was no room for doubt then as to the action to be taken. If too 
much gold was leaving the country the Bank rate was put up and 
credit restricted until gold flowed back. If gold was coming in 
beyond what was necessary for reserve requirements, the Bank rate 
was lowered until foreign borrowing checked the inward flow. 

The simplicity, the almost. automatism, of currency and credit 
control under the Gold Standard has been highly praised. But at 
what cost to trade and industry did the system operate ? The Bank 
rate might have to be raised when internal conditions required not 
restriction but expansion of credit—as for example last year, when 
the outflow of gold would have led to severe credit restriction at the 
very time when confidence was already shaken and enterprise 
languishing. Seen in retrospect, the pre-war automatism in mone- 
tary affairs meant doing nothing until an acute stage of financial 
weakness had been reached—a stage at which drastic action was 
inevitable, however damaging its effects might be on industry and 
trade. But why should the British industrialist and trader pay more 
for credit, or find credit more difficult to obtain, because foreign 
capitalists choose to transfer their bank balances from London to 
New York? To-day human skill and judgment must take the place 
of automatism. Open market dealings by the Bank of England and 
the operations of the Exchange Equalisation Account are the modern 
instruments of control, and after several years’ experience we can 
appreciate how well they have been used. Monetary management 
on this scale is a new system and therefore in some degree experi- 
mental, but we all recognise the readiness of the authorities to profit 
by experience and the adaptation of methods to changing needs. 


POSITION AND PROGRESS OF THE BANK 


Dealing now with the position of our Bank, you must all have been 
sorry to learn of the resignation from our board of Sir John Anderson, 
who has been called to serve his country in the Government. We 
heartily wish him well in his new position, which is of vital importance 
Jnhappily, death has removed another of our 


distinction in a banking career, at home and abroad, but whom 


| ill-health obliged some years ago to refrain from active work. I 


have also to record, with deep regret, the death of a former managing 
director, Mr. Woolley, who, after serving as a director for several 
years, retired from the board in 1935. On the other hand, I am happy 
to say that the board has been strengthened during the past year by 
the appointment of Mr. Arthur Chamberlain, who has a high and, 
may I say, well deserved reputation as a man of great constructive 
business ability. 

Mr. Hyde’s withdrawal from active management necessitated a 
rearrangement of responsibility among the general managers. We 
may congratulate ourselves that Mr. Astbury, whose large experience 


| and qualities as a banker aré well known to us all, was available for 


to their customary ratios, deposits also will in due course be restored. | the principal post. 


he only import i i | 
Be, ge edn Bh pala mapendeses. Ryyx. esecigaaeaalaaas | tionally able bankers—have been appointed assistant chief general 


| manager and deputy assistant chief general manager. The directors 


deposits accumulated in recent years has not materially diminished | 9° united in their confidence that under these arrangements the 


He has been appointed chief general manager, 
with a seat on the board. Mr. Lederer and Mr. Sadd—both excep- 


progress of the Bank will be fully maintained and its traditions 


But far more noteworthy is the fact that, contrary to all previous | worthily carried on. 


To this end, however, something more than wise and experienced 
(Continued on page 154.) 
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(Continued from page 153.) 
head office management is required ; it is essential that this should 
be supported by faithful, able and well-trained service on the part of 
managers of,departments and branches and every member of the 
staff. Fortunately, this indispensable condition of strength and 
progress is present in our Bank, and on your behalf I warmly thank 
all those who contribute, by their loyalty and the high quality of 
their work, to the fulfilment of our responsibilities to the public. 
The volume of business is constantly increasing, so that, notwith- 
standing the extent to which we have introduced machines for a 
great deal of the work formerly done by hand, our staff is still growing, 
and today numbers 13,600 as compared with 12,900 five years ago. 

I come now to the profit and loss account. The net profit, at 
£2,446,000, is slightly less than for 1 )37, but the decline is more than 
accounted for by the larger provisions required for income-tax and 
national defence contribution. There has in fact been little change, 
as between the two years, in the actual earning power of the Bank. 
Adding to the sum I have mentioned the balance brought forward, 
we have £3,037,000 for disposal. In view of large provisions in the 
past and the completion of the head office building, we are appro- 
priating this year the smaller amount of £150,000 to reduction of 
bank premises account. On the other hand, having regard to the 
unsettled conditions, which often have serious if temporary effect on 
values of investments, we think it desirable to make a larger allocation 
to reserve for future contingencies. To this fund we have set aside 
£500,000. The interim dividend of 8 per cent. less tax absorbed 
£879,000, and if you approve our recommendation of a final dividend 
at the same rate an equal amount will be required for that purpose. 
The sum of £628,000 is carried forward. I may point out that the 
dividends for last year, notwithstanding the unchanged rate, absorb 
a trifle less than those for 1937; the greater income tax provision 
this year has slightly more than offset the enlarged effect of the 
capital increase fifteen months ago. 

Turning to the balance sheet, deposits are £34 millions below the 
record figure of December, 1937. The decline was concentrated in 
the last four months of the year, and represented the first stage of 
the process I described earlier in my address. It is natural that 
heavy withdrawals of foreign-owned funds from London should be 
reflected most clearly in the figures of the Bank which transacts 
probably the largest share of the overseas business passing through 
London. For reasons I have explained, we should ordinarily be 
justified in regarding the shrinkage in total bank deposits as likely to 
prove no more than temporary ; indeed, the first sign of re-expansion 
is already apparent in the restoration of cash.reserves. You will notice 
that our cash on December 31st provided a ratio exceeding 114 per cent. 
of deposits, whereas on some weekly make-up days within the last 
four months of the year the ratio was only a little above ten. With 
cash reserves replenished, therefore, we might reasonably expect a 
rapid recovery of deposits to the former level; but at present what 
would ordinarily be regarded as probable is subject to an important 
qualification. The banks, as I have mentioned on previous occasions, 
must look not only to the maintenance of a requisite cash ratio, but 
also to the provision of an adequate supply of supporting liquid 
assets, particularly bills. If they cannot find sufficient bills to keep 
up their second line of defence, they must maintain a stronger first 
line, by working to a higher ratio of cash to deposits. 

This is exactly the position at the present time. The banks can- 
not proceed to a re-expansion of deposits on the restored cash basis, 
because they cannot acquire the bills they need to ensure fulfilment 
of their standards of liquidity. Our discounts of trade bills have 
declined by £9 millions over the year, and, so far from being able to 
make up a compensating total of Treasury bills, our holding of these 
has diminished by no less than £254 millions. The supply of bills 
—and I speak here of Treasury bills, which provide the great bulk 
of the total—is determined in the long run by policy in respect of 
public finance. To illustrate the difficulties we have to contend 
with, I may mention that our holding of Treasury bills has been 
subject to wide fluctuations during the past year, ranging from a 
maximum of £73 millions to a minimum of £27 millions. 

In view of the seasonal inflow of taxation, there seems little pros- 
pect of a fuller supply of bills becoming available in the early future; 
hence the re-expansion of deposits may be delayed, even though it 
appears that the outflow of foreign money may now be coming to an 
end. Ona Jonger view, however, provided bank cash is maintained 
at the restored level, and more bills are issued to the market, there is 
no reason to suppose that the decline in bank deposits as a whole 
will prove to be more than a passing phase. 

Money at call and short notice stands at about the same figure as a 
year ago ; activity on the stock exchange has remained at a low level, 
anda smaller volume of bills is being carried in the money market, the 
decline in loans to bill brokers being offset, however by other short 
money items. Advances are on balance £1 million higher, but, 
whereas in the first half of the year they continued to increase, since 
then trade conditions have led to a diminution of borrowing. I 
find from the quarterly analysis of our advances that accommodation 
for industrial and trading purposes reached its peak about May, the 
subsequent falling off having been more than enough to account 
for the reduction in advances asa whole. We must regard this 
movement, therefore, as being associated with the business 
recession, coupled with the fact that much of the industrial activity 
arising from the rearmament programme is financed without 
recourse to bank advances. One thing we can say very definitely ; 
it has certainiy been no part of our policy to press for the re- 
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Apparently, the future holds still better things in store for 
the consulting engineer’s report speaks of recent ore discoverig 
having revolutionised the outlook and having made it possi} 
to budget for providing and maintaining a larger output, }, 
looks to maintaining a monthly mine profit of about £100,0 
by raising the grade of ore until steps can be taken to raise the 
monthly tonnage to about 30,000. 

* *x * 
RESTRICTION AND RECESSION 

The chairman of Martins Bank, Mr. F. A. Bates, develope 
at Tuesday’s meeting an instructive analysis of the essenti| 
differences between the trade recession of 1937-38 and jt 
predecessor of nearly to years ago. The present movemey 
he regards as rather a slowing down from a state of grey 
activity to one of moderate activity, with conditions in po 
way the same as on the previous occasion. One essentig| 
difference, in Mr. Bates’ view, is the absence in the presen 
recession of an excessive accumulation of stocks such » 
extended the duration of the previous depression. Credit fy 
this difference in conditions he rightly gives to the restriction 
schemes which regulate the supplies of many primary com. 
modities and which, he says, have undoubtedly had a steadying 
effect. His general conclusion, therefore, was not only tha 
the worst of the present recession has already been felt, bu 
also that progress has been made in the search for a technique 
which may help to limit the severity of future trade recessions, 

As a banker he is naturally anxious to lend more widely, and 
he expressed the hope that the new year will see a revival ip 
the demand for overdrafts. He mentioned that the past year’s 
decline in the overdrafts at Martins had been marked in the 
textile industry, in shipbuilding and in advances against Stock 
Exchange securities. Increased advances had been made to 
private customers and to those in agriculture, shipping and 
transport, the retail trades, and iron and steel. The gener 
effect was that the bank’s advances were now more widely 
spread. 4 * * + 


Mr. Eric MILLER ON RUBBER PROSPECTS 
The estimate of the rubber position given by Mr. H. Enc 
Miller at Wednesday’s meeting of United Serdang (Sumatn) 
(Continued on page 156) 
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payment of advances, nor has there been any change in the stané- 
ards by which we judge applications. 

Investments are slightly higher, this being the net effect of pur- 
chases of short-dated securities earlier in the year, almost wholly 
offset by sales in the later months with a view to increasing our 
liquid resources. In conformity with our practice of entering invest- 
ments in the balance sheet “at or under market value,” we have 
made full provision to cover depreciation. 

Our liabilities on behalf of customers show roughly compensatory 
movements. Acceptances are down by £3 millions, partly due to 
the shrinkage in the turnover of international trade, and partly to 
the smaller proportion conducted by the time-honoured method of 
London acceptance credits. Engagements are unchanged in amount, 
but the note on the balance sheet gives a figure for forward exchange 
commitments £4 millions higher on the year. The expansion 1s 
mainly in dollar liabilities, resulting from the disturbed conditions 
in the exchange market. 

To conclude my observations on the balance sheet, I would make 
just this reference to our affiliations. Our three related banks in 
Scotland and Northern Ireland have maintained throughout the year 
the high standards of strength and liquidity, combined with a full 
range of service to customers, which are common to them all. The 
amount of business undertaken by the Midland Bank Executor and 
Trustee Company increases consistently, necessitating additions to 
the staff and extended branch representation. Altogether, this 
company now operates through twenty branches, seventeen of which 
are in provincial centres. 


THE OUTLOOK 


The business outlook is still overshadowed by international 
anxieties, but, just as we have experienced sudden turns fot 
the worse in foreign affairs so we may yet experience # 
equally sudden change for the better. If this should happily 
take place there would be little doubt as to the probability 
of a marked recovery in business during the coming year. Even 
as things are, I think we may reasonably look for some modest 
improvement. In external trade, the Anglo-American agree 
ment and the arrangements associated with it mark a big step 
forward in the direction of a larger volume of free interchang¢ 
of goods over the greater part of the world. In domesti 
trade, we are probably far from having felt the full effect of the 
rearmament programme in stimulating output and employment. 
On all grounds, there is assuredly no room for despondency. 

The report was adopted, other ordinary business was transacted, 
and the proceedings ended with a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 
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MARTINS BANK LIMITED 





EXPANSION OF BUSINESS 





EXPORT TRADE PERPLEXITIES 





MR. F. A. BATES’ REVIEW 


Tue one hundred and eighth annual general meeting of members of 
Martins Bank Limited was held at the head office, Liverpool, on 
Tuesday, January 24th. 

Mr. Frederic Alan Bates, the chairman, presiding, said: To 
succeed Sir Richard Holt, who has retired for reasons of health, the 
directors have appointed me chairman and have elected me to the 
London board. Conscious of the responsibility of my office, I shall 
serve the bank to the best of my ability. Mr. Furniss, our general 
manager, who is already a member of the London board, has been 
elected to the general board. I should like to add my tribute to his 
qualities and personality, which have been of the greatest value in 
conducting the bank’s affairs. 


RECORD DEPosITs 

Our net profit of £872,929 is an increase of £19,363, due to further 
expansion in our business. With £309,007 brought forward, we have 
available for distribution £1,181,936. An interim dividend of 7 per 
cent. was paid in July. For the December half-year we propose to 
increase the dividend to 74 per cent., making 144 per cent. for the 
year. We have added £50,000 to reserve fund, bringing it up to 
£3)550,000, £100,000 to premises redemption account and £100,000 
to pension fund. . £328,730 is carried forward. The bank’s liquid 
position is maintained. Cash in hand and at the Bank of England 
amounts to £11,142,000, 11.07 per cent. of our liabilities to the 
public. Total cash items represent 21.42 per cent. of those 
liabilities. Investments at £33,395,000 are an increase of £2,172,000. 
Deposits have again expanded, and with an increase of {4,530,000 
have established the new high record of £100,038,000. Advances 
have also increased. At £44,421,000 they are £2,001,000 more. 
There have been increases to agriculture, shipping and transport, 
retail trades, iron and steel manufacturers, furniture manufacturers 
and distributors, to private customers, and in connection with housing. 


EXPORTS AND RE-ARMAMENTS 


The influence of restriction schemes preventing excessive accumu- 
lation of stocks had a steadying effect. We have, therefore, grounds 
for the belief that not only have we seen the worst, but that some 
progress has been made in the search for a technique which may limit 
the severity of trade recessions in future. We cannot escape the 
conclusion that re-armament has had some effect on the export trade 
of our industries by placing government contracts at their doors. 
Added to this is the fact that foreign debtors are out of favour. Our 
foreign loans in the past laid the foundation of our world trade, but 
where can we lend money abroad nowadays for the purpose of 
creating the power to purchase our manufactured goods with any 
assurance that it would be safe ? Many loans made in the past are 
in default. If for the purpose of creating purchasing power for our 
goods we lend money abroad which is lost, we are, in effect, making 
the countries to which they are shipped a present of our goods. 


Concentration upon re-armament and activity in those of our 
industries producing goods for home consumption have not absorbed 
our unemployed. It is essential, therefore, that we should look 
ahead to the time when work upon re-armament will diminish, and 
that we should use every appropriate means to expand our export 
trade. We cannot afford to rely upon methods which were adequate 
when trade flowed normally, but must adjust our actions, consis- 
tently with sound procedure, to meet the tactics of countries that, 
under the influence of strained economic conditions, adopt measures 
inimical to British interests. The Anglo-American trade agreement 
Is evidence that governments on both sides of the Atlantic are 
co-operating to their mutual advantage. 


HOME INDUSTRIES’ PROSPECTS 


fidence, resulting in inactive commodity markets, has reduced the 
demand for tonnage in all trades. The British shipping industry 
thus finds itself in a position where urgent measures may be 
necessary. In the coal trade, exports and inland consumption both 
fell, but the sales control committees prevented a heavy drop in 
prices. Conditions in the wool textile industry over the last two 
years have presented peculiar difficulties. As a consequence, in 
practically every category of textile exports the Board of Trade 
returns reveal the persistence of restricted trade. So long as there 
is political disturbance throughout the world, and our trade continues 
to be affected by the methods of certain foreign countries, we cannot 
look for sustained improvement. It is encouraging, therefore, that 
the Overseas Trade department is energetically tackling the problem 
of the country’s trade in collaboration with the various industries 
involved. 


BRITISH BANKING STABILITY 

The soundness of British banks is taken so much for granted that 
it is perhaps pardonable to recali the way in which they faced the 
crisis at the end of September. The service they then rendered to 
the nation is apt to be overlooked. They had to meet considerable 
withdrawals of foreign and other deposits for investment in the 
United States. Simultaneously they were faced at the height of the 
crisis with a severe fall in the value of stock exchange securities held 
on account of customers, yet it may be said that in no case did this 
result in the withdrawal of overdraft facilities during the crisis. The 
value of such calmness, possible only because of the maintenance of 
well tried traditions, is surely very great, and that it took place 
almost without comment is perhaps the finest tribute to the con- 
fidence reposed in our banking institutions. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 








The cotton industry is looking for stimulation in its export trade | 


a a result of that agreement, but it is realised that the agreement 
will benefit only a section of the industry. The Cotton Enabling 
Bill will make some contribution to revival of the trade, but material 
recovery can only be expected from settled world conditions and 
the trade’s ability to develop new lines. 


During the year industry as a whole has done moderately well. 
There have certainly been disappointments. The steel industry 
Passed through a difficult year, and exports, due partly to the 
establishment of further steel works abroad, have suffered. The 
industry was also affected by the decline in shipbuilding, Lloyds 
Tegister recording that orders placed for new tonnage were only half 
of those of the preceding year. Shipbuilding and shipowning are so 
closely related that it may be deduced from the fact that merchant 
shipbuilding had a difficult year so also had shipowning. This was 
disappointing. A combination of factors common to all industries, 
such as exchange difficulties, political disturbances and lack of con- 
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UNITED SERDANG (SUMATRA) 
RUBBER PLANTATIONS 


MR. ERIC MILLER ON THE OUTLOOK 


THE 31st ordinary general meeting of the United Serdang (Sumatra) 
Rubber Plantations, Limited, was held on 25th January in London. 
Mr. H. Eric Miller, the chairman of the company, who presided, 
after referring to the hardships of double taxation and to other 
domestic matters, went on to say that the downward turn in trade, 
particularly in the U.S.A., and the unsettling political conditions 
elsewhere, ‘had had a detrimental effect on the absorption of rubber. 
It was difficult for any important primary commodity to escape from 
the paralysing effects of nervous tension which was so much in 
evidence at the present time, and the underlying improvement which 
had ‘been effected in the statistical position of the commodity was apt 
to be obscured. Under those circumstances the decision to raise the 
exportable percentage for January/March, 1939, to 50 on a higher 
basic quota had met with an unfavourable reception and the price 
had fluctuated on a rather lower level. 

Although complete data for 1938 were not yet available, the 
absorption of rubber in manufacturing countries must have been 
about 905,000 tons, nearly 190,000 tons less than the absorption in 
1937. It must be borne in mind, however, that during 1937 many 
countries were probably importing rubber in excess of their imme- 
diate requirements, so that there had been a spread over from 1937 
to 1938, and there were indications that stocks of tyres and other 
rubber goods in the hands of manufacturers and dealers were lower 
at the end of 1938 than at the end of 1937. Were it not for the 
clouds on the international political horizon and the consequential 
general desire to keep commitments down to a minimum, one would 
be entitled to anticipate a rise in price during 1939, but how events 
would shape depended on incalculable factors beyond his ken. 

Without exaggerating or belittling possible competition from 
synthetic substitutes, the plantation industry must do all it could 
further to reorganise itself on sound progressive lines. As speedily 
as circumstances warranted, areas carrying middle aged trees raised 
from unselected seed should be converted into up-to-date gardens 
carrying trees raised from known high yielding parents. 

As to the result of the company’s trading for the year under 
review, the credit balance on profit and loss account to be dealt with 
was £242,638. They recommend a dividend of 9 per cent. and 
would carry forward £94,544. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 154 


Rubber Plantations corresponded almost exactly with ty 
figures given here last week. He puts the absorption of rubbe 
during 1938 at 905,000 tons, a decline of nearly 190,000 ton; 
The end of the year stocks outside the regulated area 
estimates at 470,000 tons, equal to about 5} months’ absorption, 
He also estimates that the stocks of tyres and other rubber 
goods in the hands of manufacturers and dealers were lowe 
at the end of 1938 than at the end of 1937. From these factoy 
Mr. Miller explained that he would have been willing ig 
forecast a rise in the price during 1939, were it not for th 
clouds on the international political horizon. But in present 
circumstances he would make no prophecy. Operators jy 
Mincing Lane now discounting the possibility of a further 
increase in quotas at the February meeting of the Internation: 
Rubber Regulation Committee, will doubtless take heart from 
Mr. Miller’s diffidence and feel that he, as a member of the 
Committee, could hardly vote for an increase without holding 
a view on the probable course of prices. 


* * * * 


“CHARTERED” COMPANY’S DISTRIBUTION 

The British South Africa Company’s fortunes are intimately 
bound up with those of the Rhodesian copper mining industry, 
As a landowner it draws royalty from the copper mining 
companies; as finance company it draws the dividends they 
pay and any capital profits which market transactions in the 
shares may yield. As the holder of a controlling interest in 
Rhodesia Railways Trust, it depends on the fortung 
of the railways which serve the copper industry and th 
people who live by that industry. Thus it was to be expected 
that the earnings for the year ended September 30 would 
reflect the decline in copper activity compared with the pre. 
ceding period which covered the copper becom. But it wa 
hoped that the lag between the earnings of the operating 
companies and those of the “Chartered” company would 
operate so that diminished revenue from all its copper 
interests would not occur simultaneously. 

The expectation of diminished earnings has been realised 
more amply than the market expected. Net revenue for th 
year fell by £284,077 to £402,573. The dividend is main- 
tained at Is. per 15s. share, but the cash bonus is reduced 
from Is. to 3d. per share. This makes the total distribution 
84 per cent. compared with 13} per cent. in the previous year. 
For an explanation of how the decline has arisen one must 
await the publication of the full accounts, but it is to bk 
assumed that profits on share transactions have fallen with 
the unfavourable market conditions, and that copper royalties 
have reflected the lower prices of copper and restricted output. 
The recovery in the copper mining industry in the last months 
of 1938 came too late to affect the past financial year. 


* * * *x 
INVESTMENT TRUST UNITS 


The fall in Stock Exchange values has borne hard upon the 
shares of investment trust companies. In many of these com- 
panies the present market value of the shares is below the 
break-up value. It seems legitimate to argue from this fact 
that the shares of these companies now stand at favourable 
buying levels. If the shares of established investment trusts 
of the orthodox type are worth buying, so also must be the 
units of Investment-Trust-Units, one of the unit trusts d 
the “Bank-Insurance” group, which is managed by the 
Trust of Insurance shares. These units represent an invest 
ment spread over the shares of 72 British investment Trust 
companies. As much as 84 per cent. of the Trust fund 
invested in companies which have been established for upwards 


of 25 years. 
* x * * 


D. NAPieER RESUME DIVIDENDS 


It is good news, though not unexpected, that D. Napier and 
Son, the engineering firm, are resuming ordinary dividends 
with a payment of 5 per cent. The last distribution to ordi 
nary shareholders was 15 per cent. for the year ended Septem 
ber 30th, 1930. Earnings for the past year amounted 0 
£60,395, compared with £33,983 in the previous year. 
ordinary dividend was expected, for during the past year the 
company resumed payment on its 8 per cent. non-cumulativt 
preference capital, and at the meeting last March the chair 
man referred to a possible early resumption of dividends. 
D. Napier and Sons, who were originally motor-car manufac 
turers, have in recent years concentrated on aero-engint 
production and doubtless have benefited from the rearmamett 
programme. 

(Continued on page 158) 
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January 27, 1939 
COMPANY MEETING 


WILLIAMS DEACON’S 
BANK, LIMITED 


MR. GERARD POWYS DEWHURST’S SPEECH 


THE annual meeting of the shareholders of Williams Deacon’s Bank, 
Limited, was held on Thursday, January 26th, 1939, in the Board 
Room, Mosley Street, Manchester, Mr. Gerard Powys Dewhurst 
(the chairman) presiding. ; ; : 

The secretary read the notice convening the meeting and the 

itors’ report. 

en duian, in moving the adoption of the directors’ report and 
statement of accounts, said: Gentlemen, I have received apologies 
for unavoidable absence from our meeting today from certain mem- 
bers of the board. From the report in your hands you will note 
that, following upon the rebuilding of our old office in Birchin 
Lane we have opened, or are opening shortly, new branches of the 
bank in London and the North. 

You'will also see from the report that our late general manager, 
Mr. Harold Bradburn, was elected last summer to a seat on the 
board, which appointment you will presently be asked to confirm. 
During a life-long career in the bank, Mr. Bradburn has in turn 
filled with distinction most important positions in the service both 
at Sheffield and Manchester, while as general manager since 1931, 
his ability and conduct of affairs have earned our keenest apprecia- 
tion, and now as a colleague on the board we are fortunate in retaining 
the benefit of his experience and advice. To fill the position of 
general manager of the bank we have appointed Mr. J. M. Thomson, 
and we take this opportunity of wishing him every success in his 
new sphere of office and assuring him of our whole-hearted support. 

Taking the remainder of the report, with your permission, as read, 
and turning to the figures of the balance sheet, our capital shows no 
change, but successive increases in the balance of profit carried 
forward in the last few years have enabled us to place £100,000 to 
our reserve fund, bringing this figure up to £900,000. 

Lower totals of deposits following the withdrawal of foreign 
balances, which this year have been a feature of most bank balance 
sheets, are hardly reflected in our figures where we note a reduction 
of £229,000. 

Acceptances show little change, but our endorsements and obliga- 
tions on customers’ account at £1,539,000 show an increase of 


§ £448,000. 


Turning to the assets side of the sheet, our holding of cash is 
higher than last year by some £400,000, representing over II per 
cent. of our deposits. Balances with other banks also show a small 
increase: on the other hand, we have employed rather less short 
money on the market than last year. 

A reduction in our holding of treasury bills accounts mainly for 
a decrease of over half a million in the item of bills discounted. 

Our investments show little change during the year, while our 
Advances at £14,175,000, appearing at a slightly lower figure, are an 
indication that for the time being our customers’ requirements on 
balance have been affected by the smaller amount of finance required 
for the movement of goods. 

Bank premises account, after an appropriation from the year’s 
profits, shows a net decrease of £28,000. 

I feel that the figures I have quoted, which, of course, have only 
been arrived at after full provision has been made for weak or 
ie positions, definitely emphasise the liquid position of 
the bank. 

Turning now to the figures of profit and loss, our net profit, after 
making the usual provisions, appears at a total of £301,418, as com- 
pared with £310,921, or a decrease of £9,503. This profit, with a 
balance of £148,592 brought forward from last year, gives us a total 
of £450,010 now to be dealt with. 

After transferring £30,000 to premises account and £100,000 to 
reserve fund, we are in a position to pay a dividend at the rate of 
12} per cent. on both our “A” and “ B” shares, and carry forward 
to next year’s account £85,635 as against £148,592 brought in. 

The incidence of taxation has to some extent had its effect on our 
net figures, and we can be well satisfied with the results recorded 
for the year. 

In the year under review, the country has experienced two majo 
crises in Austria and Czecho-Slovakia, which were more dangerous 
tothe peace of the world than any since 1914, and hardly a week 
has passed without some occurrence calculated to restrict trading 
enterprise and weaken confidence. Feelings of political and 
€conomic insecurity have been intensified and have caused the 
diversion of resources from productive trade to sterile rearmament. 

Under such conditions, it is hardly surprising to find that the 
tumover of British Overseas Trade in 1938 was lower by some 
II per cent. than in 1937; on the other hand, the trend of prices 
with dearer exports and cheaper imports has in many instances 
favoured this country for the time being; consequently the visible 
adverse balance of trade was substantially smaller than in 1937 and 
this should help to off-set .the less favourable result which we may 
anticipate will be shown by invisible exports. But even so, unless 
We are prepared to live on our Capital, the country’s position appears 
to call for the most rigid economy, especially in view of our 
fnormous Rearmament programme, which must involve heavy 
Purchases of material from abroad. No expenditure can be grudged 

tis considered essential to the safety of the country, but “ value 
Tecelved” rather than ‘ expenditure voted”? should be the measure 
or standard by which every Government Spending Department 
Must be judged. 

From the point of view of international trade, the principal 
achievement of the year has been the successful conclusion of the 





Anglo-American Pact, the main feature of which is that a large part 
of the United Kingdom concessions consist of an agreement not to 
raise duties rather than an undertaking to reduce them, while the 
United States concessions are much more in the nature of a reduction 
of duties than a stabilisation ; but apart from the point of advantage or 
disadvantage to either contracting party, this Treaty may prove of 
very great value by creating a large area of freer trade and demon- 
strating the advantages of such a development to the world at large. 

The Stock Exchange has had a most difficult year, and mainly 
through lack of confidence, normal Investment business has been 
reduced to a minimum. 

During the September crisis, all Government Securities fell heavily 
to a point where prices were fixed below which dealings were not 
allowed, but the subsequent recovery still leaves prices considerably 
lower on the year. 

A further sequel to the September crisis was the heavy withdrawal 
of foreign moneys from London, which, coupled with the repatria- 
tion of French Funds, caused a fall in sterling which necessitated 
the reimposition of the embargo on foreign issues and advances 
against gold, which had been withdrawn earlier in the year. 

If we turn to the area more directly served by the Bank, I am 
afraid the improvement in the cotton trade which we were able to 
note twelve months ago has entirely vanished, and conditions during 
the past year can only be described as having been extremely difficult. 

The volume of cotton piece goods exported to overseas markets 
has declined in the year by nearly 28 per cent., and in value by 
nearly £19,000,000, practically all markets showing reduced figures. 
This is the lowest recorded figure of export since 1850, and for the 
first time we find cotton piece goods displaced as the most valuable 
section of the British export trade. 

The repercussion on the home trade already fully catered for, has 
been immediately felt, and weak selling, coupled with indiscriminate 
price cutting, has once more been a prevailing feature in this section 
of the trade. 

Faced with this position, all concerned in Lancashire are anxiously 
awaiting the terms of the new British India Trade Agreement, which 
is to supersede the Ottawa Pact of 1931, in the hope that some 
understanding may be arrived at with regard to imports into India 
in place of the existing prohibitive duties. 

The report of His Majesty’s Senior Trade Commissioner in India 
is illuminating though not encouraging. He states that the fiscal 
activities of the Indian Government, with the object of fostering 
indigenous industries, have reduced several of the leading British 
exports to India to comparative extinction (high Revenue duties 
raised as a temporary measure to meet the financial crisis of 1931 
have had an effect that was never intended) and he goes on to point 
out that this policy of maximum industrialisation must lead first to a 
clash of interest with the agricultural element, secondly to a crisis in 
India’s finances, as the Government rely upon custom receipts for 
60 per cent. of their revenue, and finally to a collapse of the economic 
and financial fabric of the Government of India, which is dependent 
upon an excess balance of exports to meet India’s financial commit- 
ments in London and maintain the exchange. 

It is in the hopes that this report will bear weight with the respec- 
tive Governments in their discussions, and that due consideration 
will be given to the fact that this country is by far the best customer 
for India’s exports, that Lancashire awaits the publication of the 
new agreement. 

An even more momentous issue in the shape of the Cotton 
Enabling Bill is now before every firm in the industry, and their 
individual opinion is being tested by ballot, which will decide 
whether the proposals of the Joint Committee of Cotton Trade 
Organisations shall go to the Board of Trade for embodiment in 
legislation. 

Opposition there has been, which the Joint Committee has gone 
to the limit to meet, and now it is to be devoutly hoped that, taking 
the widest view of the needs of the cotton trade, a convincing 
majority will register their approval of these proposals. 

As I stated last year, some such co-ordinating authority as is 
envisaged by this Bill is essential if the cotton trade is to put its 
house in order and maintain and improve its position in the markets 
of the world. 

From our Branches in the Sheffield area, we gather that the steel 
trade made a certain recovery in the autumn from the recession that 
that was apparent in the earlier part of the year, the production of 
pig iron and output of steel having shown up better in the later 
months, while the reductions announced in the price of steel and the 
acceleration of the rearmament programme hold out good promise 
for increasing turnover in the coming year. 

Reports from the colliery districts of South Yorkshire, while not 
so good as last year give indications of a fair trade, though stocks of 
coal in yards and colliery sidings seem to be unduly heavy. With 
the exception of engineering, which has been heavily engaged on 
rearmament work, reports from the Bolton area are not good, 
unemployment figures there in the cotton industry alone showing an 
increase of over 3,000. And I am afraid the same tale of distress 
comes to us from Wigan, Rochdale and Oldham districts. 

Before I conclude, I should like on your behalf to convey to our 
general manager, Mr Thomson, the assistant general manager, 
and the officers and staff of the Bank our best thanks for their 
efficient services and to assure them of our keen appreciation of the 
way in which the work of the Bank has been conducted. 

The chairman then moved the adoption of the report and 
accounts, which was seconded and carried. 

The retiring directors, Lt. Col. Sir Henry K. Stephenson, Bt., 
D.S.O., D.L., and the Rt. Hon. Lord Bradbury of Winsford, G.C.B., 
were re-elected, the appointment of Mr. Harold Bradburn was 
confirmed and the auditors, Messrs. Ashworth Mosley and Co., 
were reappointed. 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No, 3y 


By ZENO 
{A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of the 

solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be he 
Crossword Puzzle,” and should be received not later than first post on Tye 
envelopes will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on 
appearing below, The name of the winner will be published in our next issue, i 
containing solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are Surchanj 
on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.) 


SEDENAK RUBBER ESTATES 


Sedenak Rubber Estates have been fortunate in obtaining 
increased standard assessments for their rubber just at the 
time when the exportable quota was low. During the past 
































































































































year, when the average quota fell from 80 per cent. to 624 per 4 ' | ° r ° . 
cent., the assessment was increased by 346,000 Ibs. Mr. P. C. ea 
Turnbull, presiding at yesterday’s meeting, explained that that 9 | 10 | | i. 13 
increase had not relieved the company from the necessity of j 
harvesting a smaller crop and of building up stocks on the 14 | | | 1b | | 16 
estate. But he announced that for 1939 the standard assess- 
ment had been increased by 560,000 lbs., and that with even a 17 19 [3 
small increase over the present 50 per cent. exportable allow- | | 
ance, the year’s crop should not be less than the 1938 figure. 20 21 22 | 23 
He felt himself unable to give any estimate of the year’s | 
working beyond saying that there was no reason to think that 4 = 
the 1938 level of costs would be exceeded. | | | | 
. D. M. 
Ee |_| | 
MATRICULATION AND SCHOOL CERTIFICATE a | | 30 31 le 
PREPARATION AFTER THE SCHOOL-LEAVING AGE. q biel 
WYNCOTT COLLEGE SOLVES THE DIFFICULTY 33 | 
A CORRESPONDENCE COURSE WITH A VISITING 
TUTOR. ; i 
ms hy is it ye eng proportion of correspondence students who ACROSS 2. This holiday would Seen, 
ultimately pass their examination is so small? For all, except : s : always to come i 
the brilliant, difficulties constantly arise which are only further I. Travelling on this railway Scot pnoaihie aaa 
confused by written explanation. Finally the student allows the would seem to be painful Thrill Sun, THI 
nag 0-95 Pred pass unexplained, or gives up the course in disgust. not for pleasure. 3. bam . ith | 
For those at too great a distance to attend at the College, 0 : 4. Kern with scales, 
Wyncott provides a course of combined correspondence and personal 7. rev. and i. Right kind of 5. With 28 down. Dr X Februc 
tuition. Visiting tutors discuss difficulties with the student in his flattery for t e dirty. : wind in Switzerland ‘BD vwent 
own home. Difficult portions of the syllabus are made clear in 9. My first is unchecked in 3, ¥ THE A 
personal lectures. Corrected work is discussed with the student. my second in 1 across. 6. rev. and 32. Sweet potato, RELIG 
Tutors cover London and a fifty-mile radius (including Brighton . : : 7. Musical magazine ? 
: eet 10. The tatooing artist might 
and Worthing). ee d thi 8. These aviators were former THE D 
The College prepares for the Matriculation and External Degrees regard this as temporary riests | THE FE 
of London, the School Certificate and all Professional Examinations defence. Pp : WHO T 
at moderate rates, spread over a period if necessary. Resident 14. If you had to eat this hat, 10. Robber who requires mo INDIA’ 
accommodation for those beyond this area. it would make a square meal ! than a two-masted vessel, 
ONE FEE COVERS ALL TUITION UNTIL A PASS IS SECURED. This kind of so jg 11. Brings into musical accor, i !TALY’ 
TEN YEARS’ RESULTS - 99%, CERTIFIED SUCCESSES. 15. rev. nS or soup Water-hol hich i THE P 
famous in Quebec. 12. Water-hole which is alway 
THE DIRECTOR OF COACHING, . ina satisfactory state. THE 
16. Found outside generally. se THE 
Wyncott College, Thornton Heath, Croydon. . 13. Surprising facts below th¥® THE A 
(Established 60 years.) 17. Synopsis of use to the eye 
traveller. _— Stiff found af 2USAT 
19. See 7 across. 18. rev. : 1 snouts found i FOOD | 
20. with 30. This starch will be gee FOREI 
mostly used from now. 22. No } fot ti an 
as. "Mer ...tfoces tn 7 ee ee LITER. 
. . . Sounds, 26. Can this become a swe: sort 
Exhilarate the spirit.” meat. Pul 





i 8. rev. See 5. 

23. rev. The guileless could 2? : = 
use this house with nothing 29. My first is unchecked in — 
much more. my second in I across, | 


24. Put in isolation. 32. rev. See 6. 
27. Sunny crease (anag.) SOLUTION TO 




































































28. . Ghost never seen in | 
p gfliteg CROSSWORD No. 33) | 
30. rev. See 20. “ | 
A 31. rev. | Small draught. : WE = E LF Tel oni 
The British Fund is helping to provide shelter, 33: aa at this puzzling TIN/A/RITIL O| L| AITIE 
clothes and food for hundreds of thousands of 34. This Siow is always down S$|O| LIT | TLA}I [Ri ELVULIN 
homeless refugees. on ths nal SPRIT [D] E[ REBIAIG! BIDIT 
Over 340,000 garments and blankets have been Z R/T | SELLS|O|M] E} Al RIET! 
sent out by the Clothing and Comforts Com- DOWN O| NIM] I BI E/ Ri TINIEIG L 
pos nag isadminis- mittee, but as many more are needed. 1. This nickname doesn’t have | L/OJ AINIHIO LD! eT Ra ; 
mittee of the China More than a hundred hospitals have been enabled a very happy beginning. LIOINIG? S/T! ATNIDIT ir 








Association, the to Carryon their war-time service through grants 


British Red Cross from this Fund. ; SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 7 
poctety, and. the Con You will help this great work—won't you ? 5/- will The winner of Crossword No. 330 is Mr. Robert 


Missionary Societies. 


BRITISH 


keep one refugee for amonth. £10 will keep forty. 


FUND FOR THE RELIEF 


Spurrier, Woodcote Lodge, Camp Road, Wimbleda L 
Common, S.W.19. H 








i" . (Vic. 0283. , 6/6, 4/6, , bookable | —— 
OF DISTRESS IN CHINA wi'tit'zie | [ TMRSES, Ce te ae 52 


THE LONDON MASK THEATRE COMPANY in 














giteteeesseseseeeees Dr. H. Gordon Thompson pose ocsenccesseuans : STRINDBERG’S xy 
r j ; MISS JULIE = 
121 WESTBOU NE TERR{CE, LONDON, W.2. Preceded by Schnitzler’s A FAREWELL SUPPER. 4 
| enclose cheque for the sum of é d Followed by Barrie’s THE WILL. = 
P.O. s. ° — FE 
PUD: sc onsaud ses sonebeccasesctadcasweswtepon Khacecnubns ele swonectses ‘ie THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA = 
: (Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) —f 
PRES Sc ucdescnsch buy shes aseuue ewer coccccee ecvcccccccvcccsccceces eevee : Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. = 
: West .End Office: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2, = 
: Si avbnsneeadiBes af ietwcee ne cumets neon ease eens ple andres ack 2 : Paid up Capital cee ae ee : £4,500,000 = 
: $s : Reserve Fund £2,475,000 % 
bs vanmane bane peabesaekecheen dune eee bee ey saeco souh one emneenC ee on ee heme teeta eet: : eee sor ag 'P jer the Gl : £2,000 
2s bility t t t 5 
Please send CLOTHING (new and old), BLANKETS and OLD LINEN to: | -rik’ptvi, Lishitity, _Praprictors under. he Chanter Australia and I 


Zealand. issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Prafts, 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the wo 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 


The Hon. Secretary, Clothing and Comforts Committee, 
at the above address. 
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OIL 


IN MEXICO 


by JOHN SEROCOLD 
2s. 6d. net 


This is a tract for the times, and con- 
cerns all who are interested in the 
future of British investment abroad. 
The situation with which it deals has 
a direct bearing on national security 
and is of vital importance to our 
commerce. 


Chapman & Hall 























THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


February, 1939. CONTENTS: 3/6 net 


TWENTY YEARS OF EUROPE By G. P. GOOCH, D.Litt., F.B.A. 
THE AFRICAN SURVEY By Sir JOHN HARRIS 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
By the Rev. Dr. J. SCOTT-LIDGETT., C.H. 
THE DIFFUSION OF OWNERSHIP By RAMSAY MUIR 
THE FRANCO-GERMAN FEUD By Professor F. J.C. HEARNSHAW 
WHO THREATENS SCANDINAVIA! By GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK 
INDIA’S GREATEST PROBLEM: OVERCROW — ON THE LAND 
y C. F. ANDREWS 
y GERARD M. FRITERS 
THE PROBLEM OF THE EX-SOLDIER TO. DAY 
By Major B. T. REYNOLDS 
THE “NEW SLOVARTA ”’ By MICHAEL WINCH 
THE ARAB-JEW CONFERENCE ON PALESTINE 
By ARTHUR MERTON 
ALSATIAN UNREST By R. A. FRIEDMAN 
FOOD AND SPORT . G. CHANCELLOR 
FOREIGN AFFATRS By GEORGE GLASGOW 
AMERICA INTERVENES; THE Four POWERS AFTER MUNICH; BRITAIN 
AND THE Cone TALIAN CLAIMS ON FRANCE, 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT: REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Publishing Office: 19 Gursitor | Street, London, E.C.4. 














To men in the fifties 


and sixties 
m It is not generally realised that 
for an annual premium of 
£47:12:6 (reducible by Income- 
tax relief) a man aged 55 next 
_ birthday can effect a Whole 
Life Assurance of £1,000 with nght to share 
in the Surplus under the Distinctive System of 
TheScottish Provident Institution 
Full particulars will be sent on application 
London (City) Office - - 3 Lombard Street, E.C.3 


HEAD OFFICE - 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 
Founded in 1837. Funds exceed £25,000,000. 
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CREAM 


BUY ALL YOUR MEDICINES FROM YOUR CHEMIST 


Kheep 


Colds 


away wi ith 


TRADE MARK 


/ANHALAN 


VAPEX 





Colds and ’flu affect the entire 
system; physically and mentally 
they impair your efficiency. 
Avoid them by using Vapex 
regularly—or, if you already 
have a cold, Vapex will quickly 
put you right by dealing direct 
with the cause of your distress. 


VAPEX KILLS THE 
GERMS Vapex stops colds 
and ’flu by destroying the 
germs where they lurk and 
breed in the warm recesses of 
nose and throat. Putadropon 
your handkerchief and breathe 
the pleasant germicidal vapour 
frequently. 


SAFETY Vapex is perfectly 
harmless. It contains no habit- 
forming drugs which require 
increased dosage to obtain 
effect. It does not merely 
“bottle up” the germs—it 
helps you to get rid of them 
safely. Vapex has a natural 
action—assisting the body to 
repel cold germs without 
affecting the delicate’ mem- 
branes of the nose and throat. 


Use Vapex as a protection 
against colds and ’flu. Office- 
workers, school-children, 
cinema-goers all need Vapex 
as a safeguard from germs, 
which are particularly rife in 

















closed rooms, offices, etc. 
A single sprinkling on the hand- 
kerchief will last all 
day, because 


Each breath you take in this 
way will assist Nature to throw 
off infection. You feel 

the benefit 
immediately— 

respiration be- < 
comes easier, erty of gain- 
the bronchial \ y » sing strength 
passages are 6 Zawhen ex- 
cleared, head ~~ posed to the 
stuffiness vanishes air. 

and the whole Breathe the 
system is stimu- antiseptic va- 
lated to increased pour deeply 
resistance. and often. 


From your Chemist 2/- & 3/- 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO, LTD, 























WEST INDIES 
PANAMA CANAL 
PERU - CHILE 
ORDUNA 16 FEB. 
OROPESA 9 MAR. 
19,000 miles — 71/73 days 
Ship as hotel. 


THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO., 


Goree, Water Street, Liverpool, 3, or Tourist agents. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements 





RATES 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Head- 
ings displayedin CAPITALS occupying the equivalent toa 
line charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 

24% for 6 insertions ; §% for 13 5 74% for 26; and 10% 
for 52. Instructions should fn 49 THE SPECTATOR 
Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion not later than Tuesday of each week. 








PERSONAL 


UTO-TOXINS & YOGHURT!—Made without 
apparatus or cooking (BULAC).—Write NEw 
RESEARCH COMPANY, 3 Normandy, Guildford. 








ETECTIVES.—Divorce, Enquiries, &c. Terms 
J moderate. Consultations free.—UNIVERSAL DrTEC- 
TIVES, 12 Henrietta St., W.C.2. TEM. BAR 8594. 





NTELLIGENT Typ’g. MSS.a Speciality. 1/- 1,000 
words. Checked. LEE, 18 Kings Drive, Edgware. 1046 


LECTURES 





SHRIDGE.—Week-end Course on Shakespeare 
Ve and the National Life. Friday, February 17th to 
Monday. February 20th. Lectures by: Mr. Walter 
dela Mare, Mr. Arthur Bryant, Mr. Tyrone Guthrie, 
Miss Margaret Rawlings, Mr. Ivor Brown and Mr. Val 
Gielgud. Inclusive fee: £2 2s. od.—Full particulars 
from the SECRETARY, Ashridge, Bonar Law College, 
Beckhamsted, Herts. 





Qa ECONOMICS—A Public Lecture by George 
.) S. Francis at the Conway Hall, Red Lion Square 
(off Holborn, W.C.1.), on Thursday, February 2nd. 
Tickets (1/6) at the door or from the “* MODERN MysTICc 
AND MONTHLY SCIENCE REVIEW” 6, Bear Street, 


| Leicester Square, W.C.2. 


YOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Conway 
rN Hall, Red Licn Square, Holborn. Sunday, 
January 29, at 11 a.m., John Katz, B.A.: “ What is 
Civilisation?” 6.30 p.m., Concert Chamber Music. 
Admission free. Visitors welcome. 











Ts depth and roundness of its flavour 
Make TOM LONG ’baccy first in favour. 





\ ANTED to Purchase, COTTAGE. Preferably 
on the borders of Surrey-Sussex, or Kent.— 
Box Z, The Spectator. 





W ANTED to rent on yearly tenancy furnished 
cottage or bungalow. Surrey, Sussex or Hants. 
Particulars to Box Y. 








CINEMAS 


CADEMY CINEMA, 
Oxford Street. Ger. 2981. 


JEAN GABIN and MICHELE MORGAN in 
* Quai des Brumes’”’ (A) (Quay | of Shadows.) 
Iso ** Britain _— (A). 


YERKELEY CINEMA, Sune St. ‘iia 8505. 
) PAULA WESSELY in “MASKERADE” (A). 
Also DANIELLE DARRIEUX, in most scintillating | 
or role “ MADEMOISELLE MA MERE (A). 

















WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


N OT LONG TO LIVE, a poor widow satieadiiie: tales | 
rf an advanced malignant disease. PLEASE HELP | 
us to provide nursing care, medical necessities and com- | 
fort her during her remaining days. (Case 48.) Appeal S, | 
DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S AID ASSOCIATION, 74, Brook | 

Green, W.6. | 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 





nur OF EDUCATION 

Applications are invited for appcintment as H.M. 
INSPECTOR OF PHYSICAL TRAINING (Man). 
Preference will be given to candidates not under 30 
years of age who have taken a full course of training in 
Educational Gymnastics and have had experience in the 
organisation of Physical Training or in some post 
carrying responsibility for the training of Teachers in 
Physical Training or special experience in some other 
branch of physical education. 

Present Salary Scale—£625-£30-£1,100. 

Further particulars together with the application 
form, which must be returned completed not later than 
Saturday, 25th February, 1939, may be obtained on 
application in writing to THE SECRETARY, Board of 
Education, Whitehall, London, S.W.1. A stamped 
addressed envelope for reply should be enclosed. 

Persons who have already submitted applications for 
appointment as H.M. Inspectors under the Board need 
not renew their applications. 


ERBY HIGH SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS. 
(Approved by the Board of Education.) 

The’ Governors invite applications for the post of 
HEAD MISTRESS of the above Church of England 
School. Applicants must hold a University Degree.— 
Application forms can be obtained from the Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. T. WALTON, 69, Rose Hill Street, 
Derby, and should be returned by the 15th February. 








———__ 


OYAL me T ACADEMICAL f 
R ON. (Founded 1810.) NSTITY, 
SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL FOR Boys, 
The Governors invite eo grees for the Position g 
bine at ‘ Salary H age per ann 
contributory Pension.—Further particula 
obtained from the REGISTRAR. os 
Applications for the position must be received 
later than 28th February, 1939. m 





i 
WAKEFIELD GRAMMAR SCHo9, 


Applications are now matted De the Governors Of th, 
above School for the post of HEADMASTER whig 
will become vacant in September next. 

The School is a Day School, with one 
House. Direct Grant is received from the Board 
Education and the Govenors are an Independent Body 
constituted by Scheme of the Board. 

The present number on the School Roll is 365, whig 
number includes 30 Boarders. 

Candidates must be Graduates of some Uni 
within the British Empire, and the successful candi 
will be required to take up his duties at the commen, 
ment of the Autumn Term 1939. 

Forms of Application may be obtained from ty 
undersigned. 

Gentlemen who have already written in response 
the preliminary advertisement will receive the fom 
direct. 

S. G. BEAUMONT, 
Clerk to the Govenors, 
11 Market Street, 
WAKEFIELD, 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AN) 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


T ONDON COLLEGE OF _ SECRETARIES 
4 (Under Distinguished Patronage.) 
Complete and practical training for educated girls an 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES 
Professional men, Politicians or Business men, 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 
A suitable position found for every qualified studen, 
a attention given to foreign shorthand, 
orter courses in any secretarial subject, 
Apply 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1 (Tel. Sloane 6151), 











AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 


EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIE 
4 Make spare hours profitable. Booklet free- 
REGENT INSTITUTE —— 85), Palace Gate, W.8, 


ITERARY “tiammen: » Trans. re pr MSS 
dis. 1,000 words, Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss\, 
McFarLAaNE (C), TheStudy,96 MarineP de. ,Leigh-onSa 
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Rheumatic cases 
Hospital 


PAIN Raa avaieic OINTMENT 


in famous BATH 
confirm efficacy: 





sow 


Patients who failed to benefit from other treatments 
showed definite improvement when Specialist ordered 
KI-UMA—and needed little further attention after dis- 
charge. Most sufferers from Fibrositis, Neuritis, Sciatica, 
Lumbago or other Rheumatic disorders can hope for 
similar permanent relief. Send 14d, stamp for Home 
Sample, treatment details, etc. : 


KI-UMA, LTD., 42 CIRCUS PLACE, BATH 





Nas 








GARDEN & LAWN 
CATALOGUE FREE 


RAYNES PARK, LONDON, $.W.20 SEE 


[neers Teneo TRapemame, 




















THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, 


Established 1880. LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Japan.) 





Subscribed and Paid- a Capital - 


Reserve Fund - - - ” 


Yen 100,000,000 
137,150,000 


Head Office - YOKOHAMA 


BRANCHES AT 
Nagasaki 
Nagoya 

New York 
Osaka 

Otaru 

Paris 

Peking 
Rangoon 

Rio de Janeiro 
San Francisco 
Seattle 
Semarang 





Alexandria 
Bangkok 
Batavia 
Berlin 
Bombay 
Calcutta 
Canton 
Che-foo 
(Shantung) 
Dairen 


Hamburg 
Hankow 
Harbin 
Hong-Kong 
Honolulu 
Hsinking 
Karachi 
Kobe 
London 
Los Angeles 
Fengtien Manila 
(Mukden) Moji 
London Office: 
7, BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. 


Shanghai 
Singapore 
Sourabaya 
Sydney 
Tientsin 
Sub-branch: 
Asahigai 
Toyko 
Toyko 
(Marunouchi) 
Tsingtao 
Yingkow 


H. KANO, London Manager. 





























World-wide facilities for Banking 
Business of every description. 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 


HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH 
251 Branches throughout Scotland. 


LONDON OFFICES 








City: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C.2 
8 West Smithfield, E.C.1 


West End—Drummonds: 49 Charing Cross, S.W.1 


Western: Burlington Gardens, W.1 
(Formerly Branch of Bank of England.) 


Bond Street: 64 New Bond Street, W.1 
TOTAL ASSETS £85,935,830 


Associated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK Ld. 
(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House.) 
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FRESH FRUIT 





———, ORANGES, case 150 Finest Juicy 15s. Case 

pear Seedless Grapefruit 15s. Case half 

es, half Grapefruit 16s. Carr. paid. Cash with 
PSynrIPE Fruit, V.27, Liverpool 3. 








EDUCATIONAL 


RD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1. 





ian 


PUBLIC LECTURES at 5.15 P.M. 
February oth.—Lecture arranged under the joint 
ices of Bedford College for Women and the Society 
a ir the Protection of Science and Learning in connexion 
ith work being done for Academic Refugees : “‘ Why 
nould Science and Learning be protected ?” by 
PROFESSOR ——— T MURRAY,  LL.D., 
ITT.D. 
D hed —The Fawcett Lecture: “Women 
as Civil Servants—A History of the last 54" gd Years,” 
by MISS HILDA MARTINDALE, C.B.E. 
Admission free by ticket on application to the 
SECRETARY, Stating date and sending stamped addressed 
nvelope. 


ee —— 


co- EDUCATIONAL 


NEHURST HOME SCHOOL, GOUDHURST, 
Kent. Co-education 3 to 12 years. Food reform 
Sunbathing. Riding.—Miss M. B. Rem. 


a — 


sc HOLARSHIPS 


Ss Cc 
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a K Ww ORT H 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


four years and two of £30 per annum for four years are 


Sofferedto boys and girls who are not members of the | 


Society of Friends. 


from the BursaR, Ackworth School, near Pontefract, | 
by whom applications should be received on or before 
- February, 1939. 
ARROGA TE “COL LEGE, YORKSHIRE. 
Entrance Scholarships, value £80 to £30 per annum, 
will be offered as the result of an Examination to be 
held in March, 1939. Entries to be received not later 
than February, 7th. Full particulars may be obtained 
from the HEADMISTRESS’S SECRETARY. 








PENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered as 
the result of an Examination to be held on May 3rd, 
ath and sth, as follows :— 

TWO OF £50 A = AR o i to candidates of 12 
314 

ONE OF £50 A YEAR‘ leon pt candidates under 

12 years; 
and certain other smaller Exhibitions. 

For further particulars apply to the HEAD MIstRass. 

Last date of entry 17th March. 


Qt HUGH’S 
‘ 





COLLEGE, OXFORD 


The followin:; awards are offered: : 

THE ELIZABETH WORDSWORTH STUDENT- 
SHIP of not less than £170 a year, available for a 
former undergraduate of the College qualified to under- 
take research. The award is in the first instance for 
one year but is renewable. The Studemship is tenable 
from the first day of Octcber, 1939 

THE MARY GRAY ALLEN SENIOR 
SCHOLARSHIP of the value of £100 with privileges 
of residence in vacation available for a wcman qualified 
to undertake a course of research or higher study. 
The award is in the first instance for one year but is 
tenewable. The ee is tenable from the first 
diy of October, 193 

THE YATES SC SH1OLARSHIP IN THEOLOGY 
of the value of £200 a year, available for a woman who 
is a graduate of any British University and who can 
produce evidence of her fitness to read for the Final 
Honour Examination in Theology of the University of 
Oxford. The Scholarship is tenable from the first day 
of the Michaelmas Term, 1939. 

Particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


TNIVERST: ry & OLL EGE ‘OF THE SOUTH 
WEST, EXETER. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION 
6th March, 1939, and following days. 
10 OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS 
Two of £100 and eight of £80 yearly. 
11 Special Scholarships. 
7 Close Local Scholarships. 
A number of College Exhibitions. 
For particulars apply to THE REGISTRAR, University 
College, Exeter. 
tty forms must reach the Registrar by 11th Feb. 1939 





UNIVeRsity | OF BRISTOL. 


FREDERICK WILLIAM GOTCH ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIP 1939. IN THE DEPARTMENT 
OF CLASSIC 


¢xamination for a Peder William Gotch 
Schahip value £100 per annum, will be held in the 
Pring term 1939. Further particulars may be obtained 
on application to the undersigned. 
WINIFRED SHAPLAND, 
Secretary and Registrar 








Two Entrance Scholarships of £50 per annum for | 


Application forms and ful! particulars mzy be obtained | | 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


R. WILLIAMS _ SCHOOL, 
D NORTH WALES. 


Recognised Endowed School for Girls. 
Moderate inclusive fee for board, tuition and books. 





DOLGELLEY, 


HE EAD-1 MISTRESS 
Miss E. C. NIGHTINGALE, M.A, 





E DUCATIONAL home for girls ; all School sub- 

jects, languages, ost-school courses: Art, 
Domestic, Commercial, usic, Sports, Riding.— 
Miss PULLEN, Homeways, Hampden Park, Eastbourne. 





AVE you anything to sell? Readers having meine 
_ to sell or professional services.to offer are invite: 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classi- 
fied advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
insertion and should reach The Specta.or Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance by 
Tuesday of each week. Discounts: 2}% for six inser- 
tions; §% for 13; 7$% for 26; and 10% for 52. 
N ACCLESFIELD SILK WASHING DRESSES 
B in a wonderful selection of nearly 200 new Spring 
Patterns and shades to measure from 29s. 6d. Speci- 
men dress sent on approval. 
Write for catalogue and patterns. 
54, Cookridge Street, Leeds. 





Leoptan (SP. 17), 








THE INDEX TO 


VOLUME 161 
of 


“THE SPECTATOR™ 


will be ready on FEBRUARY 3 


cd 

One Shilling (or 25 cents) 
for each copy should be 
enclosed with instructions 


and addressed to:— 


INDEX DEPARTMENT, 
“THE SPECTATOR” LTD., 


99, GOWER STREET, LONDON, 
W.C.1, ENGLAND. 











I “OWTHER COLLEGE FOR GIRLS. NEAR 
4 ABERGELE, NORTH WALES. 

Headmistress : Miss I Sayers, M.A. Cantab. 

Chairman: Sir Ronald MACLEAY. G.C. M.G. 

Examinations for Junior, Senior and Music Entrance 
SCHOLARSHIPS of the nominal value from £40— 
£80 per annum from four to six years, will be held in 
March, 1939. Candidates must be under 1§ on 
January 31st, 1939. Exhibitions may also be available 
for girls of ability who do not reach nr standard. 
Normal inclusive fee £144 per annum. For further 
particulars apply to the HEADMISTRESS. 











70 LET 





Se LET, aad size room ar pion, sa floor, use 
of bath. —29 Steele’s Rd., N.W. 3. Primiose 2329. 








FOR SALE 


\OTTAGE. SUITABLE for CONVERSION near 
) small village, immune from development on 
edge of Berkshire downs. 5 bed, 3 reception. Water, 
electricity, &c., installed. Large garden. South aspect. 
Station and river 3 mfles. Golf course 1 mile. London 
49 miles. 
FREEHOLD £995 or near offer. 
Write Box M. 22, The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, \ W.Cu1 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 


EADY CASH WAITING.—I give ie HIGHE: s T 
\ PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 
COPIES.—T. J. GAsTon, 76 Strand, W.C.2 (Tem. 3048) 








MISCELLAN EOUS 








1 UY your Fl aeeie aad Furniture walliiees in nelle wn 

) save money. Kingfisher polishes are used by large 
hotels, schools, business and private houses. Econo- 
mical in use and unsurpassed in quality. 14 Ibs. tin 13/-. 
Free sample and price list from KINGFISHER POLISH Co., 


| Kington, Hereford. 


To Agents, etc: These polishes bring repeat orders 
and large sales increases—representatives are wanted 
fcr several territories. 





] ONEGAL henna Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free 


on request.—-MANAGER, Lissadell,Sligo, Irish Free State. 








WHERE TO STAY 





APPY DAYS inthe Country in charming Rest 

ome. Beautiful surroudings. Distant view 

Sea. Excellent food. H. & C. most rooms. No nursing 

but medical instructions observed. Prices from £2 5s.— 
Apply Matron, The Firs, Crowhurst, Sussex. 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 
] ) ELGRAVE CLUB LTD.(96 Belgrave Road, S.W.1). 


—Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d.a night, or 35s. 
weekly, with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly.— Vict. 3347. 


I 








7 DINBURGH. —THE ALISON HOTEL— 
4Crescent. Tgms.‘‘ Melcrest”’ 


Melville 
Edinburgh. Tel.31295. 





SEFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country. 





Ask for ere List Gd. post free) by 180 INNS 
T managed by the 
PE OPL ES’ REFRESHMENT ‘HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD 
P. R. H. A., Ltp. St. GEorGeE’s House, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W.1. 








GLENDOWER, first-class 


ALTDEAN, Brighton. 
Ss Rottingdean 9552. 


guest house. pe 





¥OUTHSEA.—SOLENT priv. Hotel, South Parade, 
N facing sea, fascinating views ships.—Brochure. 





ws ICK CLUBLTD.,21 St.George’s Sq.,S.W.1 
—Room and breakfast §s., one night only §s. 6d., 
or 30s. weekly, with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 
2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 7289. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
Se Surrey).—BURFORD BRIDGE 


CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 


EDINBURGH 
EDZELL (Angus). —GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, PRImMROsE VALLEY. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 

HARLOW MANOR HOTEL. 
HUNSTANTON.- -—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


LINKS. 
KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths)-LOCH RANNOCH, 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
EGENT 





_— INT. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire).—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL, 
Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 
wer TED SERVICES, 
102 Cromwell Road, $ S.W.7. 
MANC HESTER. _—BOWDON HYDR 
MATLOCK.—S MEDLEY’S HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—-M ANOR HOUSE. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY .—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye). —ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—Perwick Bay & LINKS 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey). —BAY. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGE NNA CASTLE 
Ss’ LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI HO" TEL, 











ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCARBOROU GH.—BROMPTON HALL COUN- 
TRY HOTEL. 

SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hote. 

—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).—BEN WYVIS. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs.)\—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton).—HUNTLEY. 
TORQUAY see ACE. 

ROSLYN HAL 

U PPINGHAM -—FALCON HO” TEL. 
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GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN LTD 


Travels in the North 
By KAREL CAPEK. 


“ That breathless, innocent style of Capek’s, like that of a boy who has just seen something 
delightful and cannot rest till he has told you of it, makes the detail of Denmark, Sweden 
and Norway glow with a vividness . . . Capek has here made a travel book so alive with his 
own personality that it is hard to believe he is gone."—Manchester Guardian. Illustrated by 
the author. 

Recommended by the Book Society. 2nd Impression. 7s. 6d. net, 


Unelimbed New Zealand 
By JOHN PASCOE. 


The author, an experienced mountaineer, tells in a vivid and exciting narrative the considerable 
part he has played in the exploration of the New Zealand Southern Alps. The book contains 
a great deal of practical information and full attention is given to details of huts, routes, 
equipment, provisions, etc. There are many superb photographs taken by the author. 


16s. net. 
The Life of 8S. T. Coleridge 
By LAWRENCE HANSON. 


“ This is more than just another book about Coleridge. Mr. Hanson has had access to material 
hitherto unavailable, and he is able to construct a more detailed and coherent account of the 
schooldays, adolescence and early literary associations of Coleridge than has previously been 
possible."—The Listener. Illustrated. 21s, net. 





Population: To-day’s Question 
By G. F. MeCLEARY. 


“Each of the chapters develops an argument which, with a happy blend of erudition, judgment 
and logic, is guided to a significant conclusion.... An excellent book which deserves to be 
widely read.”—Lancet. 6s. net. 


The Rise and Growth of the 


Congress in India 
By C. F. ANDREWS and GIRIJA MOOKERJEE. 


The authors survey the history of Nationalism in India, covering a period of about one hundred 
years. “There is a fitness in a collaboration such as this, and, together, the authors have 
written a very readable book.”—Time and Tide. 7s. Od, net. 


From My African Notebook 
By DR. ALBERT SCHWEITZER. 


“ Dr. Schweitzer gives us a fascinating miscellany of impressions and memories of West Africa. 
A vast amount of information and anecdotage is compressed into this noble-spirited little 
book, which has the utter simplicity of true greatness.”—Christian World. ds. net. 


MUSEUM STREET LONDON W.C.I 
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